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Credit  Controls  Department,  John  Wanamaker,  New  York 


NO  SPECIAL  PERSONNEL  TRAINING  REQUIRED  WITH  PfS/record 
CREDIT  CONTROL  PLAN  FOR  CUSTOMERS’  ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE 


Credit  and  Billing  depart¬ 
ments  staffed  with  content¬ 
ed,  efficient  personnel 

A  completely  advanced  method  of 
Credit  Control,  based  on  Cycle 
Billing  has  been  in  operation  for 
more  than  a  year  and  has  generated 
widespread  enthusiasm  in  such 
stores  as  JOHN  WANAMAKER, 
New  York;  INNES,  Wichita,  Kan¬ 
sas;  STONE  &  THOMAS.  Wheel¬ 
ing,  West  Virginia,  and  others.  This 
proven  plan  is  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  bookkeeping  machines  of 
the  major  manufacturers.  Though 
it  has  reduced  substantially  the  op¬ 
erating  costs  of  the  entire  Credit 
operation,  the  F/S/record  plan  re¬ 
quires  no  greater  investment  than 
other  systems.  It  applies  success¬ 
fully  to  department  stores,  specialty 
stores  and  retail  establishments  in 
general  whether  the  number  of  ac¬ 
tive  accounts  is  a  few  thousand  or 
hundreds  of  thousand. 

The  heart  of  the  F/S/record  system 
is  the  Customer  Credit  Control  Sta¬ 
tion.  In  this  Station,  all  accounts  re¬ 
gardless  of  type  of  credit,  are  in 
strict  alphabetical  sequence.  The 
active  and  semi-active  accounts  are 
on  one  level;  inactive  accounts  are 


readily  accessible  in  a  drawer  which 
is  part  of  the  Station.  Thus  it  be¬ 
comes  a  central  file  for  all  accounts 
within  the  Station,  arranged  alpha¬ 
betically.  Working  table  and  space 
for  storage  of  supplies  is  also  part  of 
this  Station.  No  other  file  has  to  be 
consulted  and  no  additional  floor 
space  is  required  by  the  operator  of 
the  Station,  to  do  her  work  and  to 
provide  all  information  about  the 
account  she  controls. 

Users  report  that  “The  ofierator 
does  the  work  of  a  charge  sales 
authorizer,  reference  clerk,  new  ac¬ 
counts  clerk,  addressing  clerk,  sort¬ 
er,  stuffer,  stripper,  filer,  bill  ad¬ 
juster,  account  analyzer,  and  collec¬ 
tion  clerk.  This  centralized  control 
of  credit  information  is  one  of  the 
chief  efficiency  factors  of  the  VISl- 
record  system.  It  is  a  scientific 
method  of  getting  work  done,  DE¬ 
SIGNED  TO  REQUIRE  NO  SPE¬ 
CIALLY  TRAINED  PERSON¬ 
NEL.  It  has  been  found  to  be  a 
morale  builder,  making  for  a  quiet, 
efficient,  smooth-running  operation, 
which  shows  marked  advantages  in 
personnel  costs,  accuracy,  customer 
satisfaction  and  the  elimination  of 
confusion.  A  contented  and  effi¬ 
cient  calm  jjervades  the  Accounts 
Receivable  Department." 


I'he  F/S/record  plan  includes  an 
addressing  system  which  is  part  of 
each  customer’s  record  in  the  desk. 
It  is  extremely  simple  and  fast  to 
handle  and  provides  complete  ac¬ 
curacy  of  duplication.  This  is  used 
to  address  statements,  past  due 
notices,  collection  notices,  specific 
credit  sale  promotions  and  com¬ 
munications. 

The  F/S/record  system  gives  its  us¬ 
ers  a  serene  working  atmosphere,  re¬ 
gardless  of  Christmas,  Anniversary 
or  Easter  peaks.  Each  clerk  in  the 
credit  department  is  employed  full 
time  and  has  a  specific  assignment 
without  interference  from  others. 
This  makes  for  a  piermanent  crew  of 
people  well  integrated,  happy  and 
entirely  resf)onsible  for  their  indi¬ 
vidual  functions. 

As  no  indirect  or  hidden  costs  of 
personnel  and  material  affect  the 
operating  costs  of  the  department,  it 
is  possible  to  get  an  accurate  and 
definite  cost  center  analysis  of  the 
entire  credit  and  billing  depart¬ 
ment  under  this  system. 

For  further  information,  write: 
F/S/record,  Inc.,  Retail  Stores  Divi¬ 
sion,  250  East  43  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 
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Bigelow 

is  sure  pouring  on 
the  advertising  coal 
this  fall! 


It*s  already  underway!  The  most  powerful 
advertising  campaign  ever  run  by  any  car¬ 
pet  manufacturer  in  LIFE,  the  nation’s  big¬ 
gest  advertising  medium! 


Bigelow’s  advertising  campaign  in  life  is  hitting 
like  a  runaway  locomotive! 

You  can  bet  that  the  advertising  impact  caused 
by  this  campaign  is  making  the  sparks  fly. .  .and 
kindling  that  old  urge  to  buy  in  your  carpet 
customers. 

Make  sure  you  stay  on  the  right  track.  Now’s 
the  time  to  tie  in  with  LIFE!  Use  your  Bigelow 
promotion  kit,  designed  expressly  to  suit  your 
promotion  needs. 

Ask  your  Bigelow  representative  to  help  you 
plan  your  own  Bigelow  campaign.  Don’t  miss  the 
gravy  train  that’s  steaming  through  your  neigh¬ 
borhood  this  fall ! 


Fast  delivery  on  Bigelow  Lines! 

Bigelow  realizes  how  important  it  is  to  you  to  get 
speedy  delivery  of  your  orders. 

Concentrated  efforts  have  been  made  to  make 
Bigelow’s  delivery  service  the  fastest  and  most  effi¬ 
cient  of  any  carpet  manufacturer. 

Cut  orders  and  samples  too,  ordered  from  Bigelow, 
get  prompt  attention  and  as-quick-as-possible  de¬ 
livery. 

To  facilitate  good  service,  Bigelow  warehouses 
carry  a  complete  inventory  in  all  popular  fabrics. 
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PERSPECTIVE 


By  J.  GORDON  DAKINS,  ExicithnViciPrisidiitNRDfili 

The  Issue  of  the  National  Sales  Tax 

k  NATIONAL  sales  tax  may  be  a  political  “hot  potato"  nating  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  several  times  stated 
for  Congress  to  consider  enacting  in  1954— an  election  his  flat  opposition  to  a  sales  tax.  Sen.  Walter  George 
year— but  the  danger  of  its  passage  is  not  as  remote  as  (I).,  Ga.)  has  told  newsmen  he  doesn’t  think  Congress 
some  may  think.  That’s  why  it’s  important  for  retailers  to  would  be  willing  to  go  along  with  a  national  sales  levy 
take  direct  action  now  to  prevent  Congressional  leaders  and  argues  this  is  a  source  of  revenue  that  should  be  left 
from  getting  the  idea  that  a  national  sales  tax  is  acceptable  to  the  states.  Two  influential  Democrats,  Senators  Richard 
to  them.  It’s  also  essential  that  the  man  in  the  street  B.  Russell,  Ga.,  and  Estes  Kefauver,  Tenn.,  have  also  joined 
should  be  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  will  have  to  bear  the  ranks  of  those  lawmakers  who  have  declared  themselves 
the  load.  A  grass  roots  movement  must  be  set  in  motion  “unalterably  opposed  to  a  sales  tax.”  Sen.  Russell  said  he 
to  let  Congressmen  know  that  the  American  people  are  was  against  a  sales  tax  in  any  form  and  that  a  manufac- 
unalterably  opposed  to  the  plan.  Whether  or  not  the  turer’s  sales  tax  instead  of  a  retail  sales  tax  would  be 
Treasury  finally  recommends  a  national  sales  tax  and  “just  a  disguise  to  dress  it  up  in  a  palatable  coating.”  The 
Congress  enacts  it,  will  depend  largely  on  public  reaction  principle  of  a  sales  tax,  he  contended,  is*  “not  in  accord 
to  the  idea  in  the  coming  months.  with  the  democratic  doctrine  of  taxation  according  to  the 

The  Administration  has  already  put  up  several  “trial  ability  to  pay.” 
balloons”  to  measure  public  reaction.  Treasury  Secretary  Senator  Alexander  Wiley  (R.,  Wis.)  predicts  that  a  sales 
Humphrey  has  admitted  that  a  sales  tax  across  the  board  tax  would  be  “thunderingly  rejected”  by  Congress.  He  said 
figures  importantly  in  the  Administration’s  tax  thinking,  that  the  Administration  should  propose  and  push  through 
While  insisting  it  is  only  one  of  about  40  sources  of  addi-  a  national  sales  tax  only  “if  it  wanted  to  dig  its  own 
tional  revenue  being  studied  by  the  Treasury,  he  has  con-  political  grave.”  In  his  opinion,  “a  sales  levy  is  the  worst, 
ceded  that  it  is  one  of  the  foremost  among  them.  Neither  unfairest  type  of  tax”  because  it  falls  most  heavily  on  low 
Mr.  Humphrey  nor  his  Undersecretary  Marion  Folsom  has  income  families.  Rep.  Jacob  K.  Javits  (R.,  N.  Y.)  also 
yet  made  a  definite  recommendation  to  the  President,  but  believes  that  a  sales  tax  would  place  “an  undue  burden 
their  official  and  unofficial  statements  lead  one  to  conclude  on  the  j^eople  in  the  lower  and  middle  income  brackets.” 
they  look  favorably  on  NAM’s  proposal  for  a  national  sales  Sen.  Carlson  of  Kansas  has  come  out  publicly  against  such 
tax  at  the  manufacturing  level.  a  tax  and  Sen.  Homer  Ferguson  (R.  Mich.)  also  opposes  it. 

The  Treasury  is  concerned  because  the  Ciovernment  will  It  is  encouraging  that  so  many  members  of  Congress 
soon  lose  $8  billion  a  year  in  federal  revenues  due  to  the  have  come  out  publicly  against  a  national  sales  tax,  but 
expiration  next  year  of  certain  emergency  taxes-the  excess  if  its  imposition  is  to  be  prevented,  many  more  will  have 
profits  tax,  the  10  jier  cent  emergency  boost  in  personal  to  be  lined  up  against  it.  Administration  pressure  can  be 
income  taxes,  the  temporary  five  |jer  cent  boost  in  corpor-  very  heavy  and  hard  to  resist  as  evidenced  by  the  excess 
ate  rates  and  certain  excise  taxes  (other  than  the  so-called  profits  tax  affair  this  Spring, 
retail  “luxury”  levies).  A  five  per  cent  national  sales  tax 

at  the  manufacturer’s  level  would  make  up  much  of  the  The  NAM  Pressure.  A  general  manufacturer’s  sales  tax 
$8  billion  the  Government  will  lose  by  the  expiration  of  program  has  been  pressed  with  increasing  vigor  over  the 
present  taxes.  Another  argument  that  appeals  to  some  is  past  three  years  by  the  National  .Association  of  Manufac- 
that  such  a  general  sales  tax  could  be  used  to  replace  the  turers.  Last  August  the  NAM  recommended  a  flat  rate  tax 
present  “crazy  quilt”  excise  tax  structure.  of  41/2  to  5  {ler  cent  on  all  manufactured  goods  except 

foods  and  a  special  rollback  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  excises 
Congressional  Opinion.  Unless  the  public  becomes  aroused  to  prewar  levels.  According  to  the  NAM,  this  plan  would 
and  convinces  the  Administration  it  is  bitterly  opposed  to  provide  a  proper  balancing  of  the  sources  of  tax  revenue 
a  national  sales  tax,  the  chances  are  high  that  a  federal  between  personal  income  taxes,  corporate  income  taxes 
manufacturer’s  excise  tax  will  be  part  of  the  new  revenue  and  excise  taxes  imposed  at  the  manufacturer’s  level, 
program  presented  by  the  Treasury  to  Congress  next  Janu-  The  real  intent  of  the  proposal  is  to  establish  a  federal 
ary.  Congressional  opposition  to  the  idea  of  such  a  tax,  excise  tax  at  the  manufacturer’s  level  as  part  of  our  perma- 
however,  has  begun  to  appear  in  the  press  in  the  form  of  nent  tax  structure.  The  plan  might  also  be  interpreted 
statements  by  both  Democratic  and  Republican  members,  as  a  means  to  pave  the  way  for  corporate  tax  relief  next 
Irt  the  House,  Chairman  Daniel  Reed  of  the  tax-origi-  year.  {Continued  on  page  9) 
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With  its  new  automatic 
feeder  especially  de¬ 
signed  to  handle  inter¬ 
mixed  documents,  sales 
tickets  and  customer 
statements  _  are  micro¬ 
filmed  at  high  speed  on 
this  Bell  &  Howell 
Recorder.^  They’re 
photographically  accu¬ 
rate  . . .  unalterable  .  .  . 
permanently  preserved 
and  safe-guarded. 


The_  microfilm^  reader 
projects  individual 
filmed  records  to  actual 
size  or  larger.  Locating 
and  viewing  of  records 
—  by  customers  and 
store  personnel — is 
quick  and  easy.  Fac¬ 
simile  copies  can  be 
made  readily. 


Rmcords  are  permanent 
and  conven/enf— wff/i 
Burroughs  Microfilming 


Burroughs  Microfilming  not  only  saves  up  to  99  per  cent  of  your  Howell  .  .  .  sold  and  installed  by  Burroughs  to  fit  your  needs, 

record  storage  space  ...  it  assures  the  economical  use  of  film  It  is  backed  by  skilled  service  from  more  than  600  Burroughs 

too,  with  its  high  37-1  reduction  ratio.  This  is  the  finest  micro-  service  centers  ...  25  microfilm  processing  stations,  strategically 

filming  equipment  you  can  own.  It  is  manufactured  by  Bell  &  located  throughout  the  country,  provide  fast  developing  service. 
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PERSPECTIVE  (Continued) 


Such  a  national  sales  tax  would  be  most  unpopular  and 
deeply  resented  by  merchants  and  consumers  alike.  It  will 
remain  a  threat,  however,  until  the  campaign  of  the  NAM 
to  put  over  such  a  tax  is  decisively  defeated. 

Rttail  Opposition.  The  position  of  the  NRDGA  is  clear. 

It  is  definitely  opposed  not  only  to  the  current  excise  tax 
program  but  to  any  program  of  excise  or  sales  taxes- 
they  are  one  and  the  same  thing— whether  at  the  maiui- 
facturing  or  retail  level.  Such  taxes  are  detrimental  both 
to  the  consumer  and  to  the  economy  at  large. 

Nor  is  it  a  question  of  making  a  choice  between  national 
sales  tax  at  the  retail  level  or  one  at  the  manufacturing 
level.  Both  are  bad. 

The  tax  burden  on  tonsumers  woidd  slow  down  sales, 
harm  business  activity,  and  also  would  be  difficult  to  write 
fairly  and  administer  efficiently.  It  would  be  felt  most  keen¬ 
ly  by  lower  income  groups.  Those  in  the  lowest  brackets 
would  pay  the  highest  tax  proportionately  because  they  are 
forcetl  to  spend  most  of  their  income  on  living  essentials. 

Such  a  tax  would  result  in  consumer  price  resistance 
which  would  be  immediately  reflected  in  declining  sales. 
It  woidd  cut  sales  now  when  there  are  evidences  of  over¬ 
production  and  possible  deflation.  Prof.  Malcolm  P. 
McNair  of  Harvard  University  puts  it  this  way:  “Today 
retailers  are  in  need  of  more  customers.  A  federal  sales  or 
excise  tax  can  only  serve  to  defer  sales  and  in  this  sense, 
the  tax  would  serve  to  help  along  a  deflationary  trend.” 
Dr.  Lazare  Tepper,  research  director  of  the  International 
Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union  warns  that  the  adoption 
of  a  national  sales  tax  would  curtail  consumer  purchasing 
power  at  a  time  when  $10  billion  more  gocxls  and  services 
must  be  bought  each  year  to  sustain  high  prosperity. 

Multiplying  the  Tax.  Particularly  reprehensible  is  the  pro¬ 
posed  manufacturer’s  excise  tax.  One  of  its  bad  features  is 
the  pyramiding  effect  of  the  flat  rate  sales  tax  on  manufac¬ 
tured  goods.  A  tax  at  the  manufacturing  level  would  pyra¬ 
mid  through  each  distributing  step.  The  proposed  NAM  levy 
would  take  a  far  greater  amount  from  the  consumer  than  the 
actual  tax  itself.  The  retailer  has  to  pass  on  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  not  only  the  manufacturer’s  sales  tax  but  also  taxes 
on  that  tax  imposed  by  State,  county  and  municipal  gov¬ 
ernments.  It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  Dr.  Harvey  L. 
Lutz,  NAM’s  tax  consultant,  concedes  the  principle  that 
the  tax  at  the  manufacturing  level  could  be  pyramided  be¬ 
cause  of  the  successive  application  of  percentage  markups. 

Still  another  argument  against  the  manufacturer’s  sales 
tax  is  that  it  is  a  hidden  tax.  Not  only  would  it  fool  the 
consuming  public  but  it  would  jilace  the  onus  for  higher 
prices  due  to  the  tax  upon  the  retailer  instead  of  clearly 
showing  the  source  of  the  increased  price  to  the  customer. 
Taxpayers  would  remain  unaware  of  their  true  tax  burden. 

jay  Runkle,  vice  president,  Crowley,  Milner  &  Co.,  De¬ 
troit,  points  to  another  danger  of  a  national  excise  tax 
when  he  says,  “Such  hidden  taxes  lessen  the  likelihood 


that  burdensome,  high  taxes  will  ever  be  reduced  by  bring¬ 
ing  out  in  the  open  the  amount  of  taxes  consumers  of  all 
levels  of  income  are  paying.”  NRDCiA’s  president  Wade 
Ci.  .McCargo  feels  the  same  way.  He  points  out:  “The  record 
shows  that  when  excises  are  imposed,  they  not  only  become 
a  permanent  part  of  the  tax  structure,  but  are  increased 
as  political  expediency  may  indicate.” 

Still  another  bad  feature  of  the  manufacturer’s  excise 
tax  is  the  possibility  that  some  manufacturers  of  “fair 
traded”  merchandise  may  force  the  retailer  to  absorb  all 
or  a  part  of  the  tax  through  the  manipulation  of  retail 
margins.  Even  with  the  present  limited  scope  of  excise 
taxes,  a  few  manufacturers  have  required  retailers  to  “pass 
through”  the  tax  to  the  consumer  without  any  compensat¬ 
ing  margin.  With  a  broad  based  excise  tax  enacted  at  the 
manufacturer’s  level,  this  “pass  through”  methotl  may 
become  a  hazard  constantly  threatening  retailing. 

Revenue  Need  Questioned.  Another  basic  reason  for 
opposition  to  a  national  sales  tax  is  that  it  is  not  necessary. 
What  the  Administration  must  do  is  to  continue  to  stream¬ 
line  its  operations  and  eliminate  unnecessary  expenditures. 
Such  action  can  play  a  major  role  in  the  removal  of  exist¬ 
ing  excises  and,  in  addition,  pave  the  way  for  a  reduction 
in  over-all  tax  requirements.  The  primary  emphasis  of  the 
Federal  Government  shoidd  be  to  reduce  federal  spending 
so  that  both  rates  and  types  of  taxation  can  also  be  cut. 
But  economies  in  government  will  never  come  into  being 
until  there  is  full  realization  on  the  part  of  the  consuming 
public  that  wasteful  spending  will  continue  until  the  tax¬ 
payer  demands  it  stop. 

Opposition  to  a  national  sales  tax  has  come  from  the 
big  labor  organizations.  Walter  Reuther,  CIO’s  president, 
has  repeatedly  fought  against  all  sales  tax  proposals,  claim¬ 
ing  “a  sales  tax,  however  levied,  however  concealed  and 
disguised,  is  a  wage  cut  for  the  workers,  a  cut  in  income  for 
the  farmers.”  And  the  United  Textile  Workers  of  America 
recently  said  a  sales  tax  would  mean  “we  will  get  it  coming 
and  going,  taxed  as  we  earn  and  again  as  we  spend.” 

Call  to  Action.  It  is  essential  that  the  Administration  and 
the  (Congress  learn  quickly  the  strength  of  retail  and  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  in  opposition  to  a  national  sales  tax.  NRDGA 
is  now  embarked  upon  an  all-out  campaign  to  educate  the 
public,  business  and  government  to  the  serious  economic 
consequences  of  such  a  levy.  The  call  to  arms  has  been 
sounded  by  NRDCiA’s  president,  Wade  Ci.  McCargo,  and  its 
tax  committee  chairman,  E.  C.  Stephenson,  for  every  retailer 
in  every  community.  As  Wade  McCiargo  says,  “There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  public  will  be  aroused  when  the  facts 
are  known  and  that  its  resentment  will  be  quickly  jiassed 
on  to  its  elected  representatives  who,  in  turn,  may  be  counted 
on  to  defeat  any  motion  for  any  type  of  excise  tax.” 

Here’s  what  you  can  do.  Tell  the  story  to  your  Congress¬ 
man  and  Senators.  Tell  it  to  the  newspaper  editors  and 
radio  commentators  of  your  city.  Accept  speaking  engage¬ 
ments  before  local  service  clubs  and  women’s  organiza¬ 
tions.  And  finally,  as  board  chairman  Earl  Puckett,  of 
Allied  Stores  Corp.,  recommends,  carry  the  story  directly 
to  the  public  over  your  counters  and  in  your  advertising. 
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Still  a  Sales  Tax 

^I'^HE  idea  of  a  federal  sales  tax  col- 
lected  across  the  retail  counter  has 
now  been  officially  shelved;  what  re¬ 
mains  is  the  possibility  of  the  federal 
sales  tax  in  an  even  more  obnoxious 
form,  disguised  under  the  label  of  a 
“manufacturer’s  excise.”  With  such  a 
tax.  the  impact  on  consumer  purchas¬ 
ing  power  would  be  even  worse;  the 
danger  to  the  retailer  greater;  and  dte 
jjermanence  of  the  tax  quite  certain. 
Read  “Perspective,”  page  5,  for  sug¬ 
gestions  about  how  this  issue  should 
be  fought  out,  by  every  retailer  indi¬ 
vidually,  during  the  next  three  months 
before  Congress  re-convenes. 

Spend  to  Prosper 

Paul  Mazur’s  new  book,  “The 
Standards  We  Raise,”  is  a  full  state¬ 
ment  of  the  new  American  economic 
problem-  productive  capacity  is  going 
up  faster  than  the  standard  of  living. 
The  lag  is  dangerous.  The  solution 
Mazur  offers  is  in  two  parts. 

First,  he  calls  for  a  continuous,  co¬ 
ordinated  effort  by  business,  govern¬ 
ment  and  labor  organizations  to  widen 
markets  and  stimulate  consumption  so 
that  mass  production  capacity  is  util¬ 
ized  to  its  limits.  He  warns  that  the 
increasing  mechanization  of  produc¬ 
tion  will  indeed  cause  unemployment 
and  depression  unless  demand  keeps 
pace  with  productive  capacity.  Most 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  methotls  of 
accomplishing  this.  The  biggest  stimu¬ 
lus  to  consumption,  Mazur  said,  would 
come  from  a  more  realistic  under¬ 
standing  of  its  importance;  spending, 
not  saving,  is  the  main  safeguard  of 
prosperity;  and  it  is  purchasing  that 
creates  purchasing  power. 

Along  with  the  efforts  to  stimulate 
consumption,  there  should  go  closer 
study  of  actual  consumption  rates; 
these  should  govern  production  rates. 
In  an  economy  so  far  above  subsistence 
levels  as  ours  is,  Mazur  f>oints  out, 
purchasing  power  is  no  assurance  of 
sales.  “Over  the  past  30  years,”  he 
says,  “a  very  substantial  portion  of  our 


economic  recessions  appears  to  have 
been  the  direct  derivative  of  excessive 
inventory  accumulation  Howing  from 
the  failure  of  business  to  hold  produc¬ 
tion  to  schedules  consistent  with  the 
then  existent  volume  of  consump>- 
tion.”  Better  statistics  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  are  needed,  among  them,  an  over¬ 
all  index  of  consumption.  Because  ex¬ 
isting  indexes  stress  production,  says 
.Mazur,  “a  condition  that  actually  pre¬ 
sages  a  serious  recession  due  to  inven¬ 
tory  accumulation  may  be  presented 
statistically  only  as  a  high  level  of  busi¬ 
ness.  indicative  of  prosperity.” 

There  are  other  reasons  for  depres¬ 
sions  than  inventory  accumulation. 
Not  all  of  them  are  very  well  under¬ 
stood.  Mazur  urges  the  establishment 
of  an  advisory  economic  agency  in  the 
federal  government  to  study  these  mat¬ 
ters,  formulate  economic  policy,  make 
plans  to  meet  peacetime  or  wartime 
problems,  advise  other  government 
units  and  business.  “The  tendency  of 
government  agencies  in  the  past,”  he 
says,  “has  been  to  grow  up  helter- 
skelter  as  new-  problems  have  arisen. 
If  we  have  an  .  .  .  agency  to  antici¬ 
pate  these  problems  before  they  start 
plaguing  us  with  their  urgency  and 
to  consider  them  on  an  integrated 
basis  instead  of  separately  and  hap¬ 
hazardly,  we  may  be  able  to  confine 
the  role  of  the  Federal  government 
within  properly  chosen  channels.” 

Mazur’s  book  is,  by  his  own  descrip¬ 
tion,  a  text  on  “consumption  econom¬ 
ics;”  in  fact,  it  is  also  an  excellent 
brief  economic  history  of  the  United 
States.  This  history  supports  his  call 
for  a  better  understanding  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  economic  planning  by  busi¬ 
ness  men. 

(The  Standards  We  Raise,  By  Paul 

Mazur;  Harper  ir  Bros.;  Xeiv  York.) 

Excise  Accounting 

The  Internal  Revenue  Commission¬ 
er  last  month  withdrew— at  least  until 
July,  1954— the  requirements  for  addi¬ 
tional  sales  information  contained  in 
the  new  excise  reporting  form,  720. 


When  making  quarterly  payments  on 
October  31  retailers  need  only  com¬ 
plete  Column  6  under  Schedule  .A  on 
the  form.  Internal  Revenue  Commis¬ 
sioner  Andrews  agreed  that  the  Form 
720  requirements  were  impractical 
after  a  conference  on  September  28 
with  NRDGA  representatives  and 
other  business  g-roups.  During  the 
coming  year  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  will  work  with  business  groups 
to  set  up  new  reporting  requirements 
that  will  produce  fuller  information 
for  audit  purposes.  Meanwhile,  the 
NRDGA  Taxation  Committee  advises 
retailers  to  review  their  methods  of 
accounting  for  the  tax,  “so  that  in  the 
event  of  a  field  unit  audit  the  accuracy 
and  intent  of  the  procedures  will  be 
readily  apparent,”  and  also  to  study 
ways  and  means  of  keeping  their  ac¬ 
counting  records  in  the  future  so  as  to 
supply  fuller  information  about  tax¬ 
able  sales  in  line  with  Form  720  re¬ 
quirements. 

Distribution  Honors 

At  the  Boston  Conference  this 
month,  one  hundred  and  twenty  men 
and  women  will  be  named  to  a  Hall 
of  Fame  in  Distribution.  Names  fam¬ 
ous  in  department,  chain  and  specialty 
store  retailing  will  include;  William 
Henry  Belk,  founder  of  the  Belk 
Stores;  Daniel  Bloomfield,  manager 
Retail  Trade  Board  of  Boston;  Sir 
Richard  Burbidge,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Harrod’s,  Ltd.;  C.  L.  Burton, 
managing  director,  Simpson-Sears, 
Limited;  Carlos  B.  Clark,  late  control¬ 
ler,  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.;  Gottlieb  Dutt- 
weiler,  founder  of  Migros,  Switzerland; 
Edward  A.  Filene,  late  president. 
Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Company;  Lincoln 
Filene,  president,  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons 
Company;  Bernard  F.  Gimbel,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board,  Gimbel  Brothers: 
W.  T.  Grant,  chairman  of  the  board, 
W.  T.  Grant  Company;  Lew  Hahn, 
president  emeritus.  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association;  George  Han¬ 
sen,  president.  Chandler  &  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton;  T.  V.  Houser,  vice  chairman  of 
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the  board.  Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.;  Wern¬ 
er  Kaufman,  general  secretary,  Inter¬ 
national  Association  of  Department 
Stores:  Sebastian  S.  Kresge,  chairman 
of  the  board,  S.  S.  Kresge  Company; 
Jacques  Lacour-Gayet,  late  president. 
Federation  Nationale  des  Enterprises 
a  Commerce  Multiples;  Fred  Lazarus, 
Jr.,  president.  Federated  Department 
Stores,  Inc.;  Sir  Simon  Marks,  chair¬ 
man,  Marks  and  Spencer  Limited; 
Paul  Mazur,  partner,  Lehman  Broth- 
en;  Malcolm  P.  McNair,  Lincoln 
Filene  Professor  of  Retailing,  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  .\dmini- 
stration;  Leopold  Meyer,  president, 
Meyer  Brothers,  Inc.;  George  W.  Mit- 
ton,  late  president,  Jordan  Marsh 
Company;  Benjamin  H.  Namin,  presi¬ 
dent,  Namm-Loeser’s,  Inc.;  Dr.  Paul 
H.  Nystrom,  president.  Limited  Price 
Variety  Stores  .\ssociation;  P.  A. 
O’Connell,  president,  E.  T.  Slattery 
Company;  .\mos  Parrish,  .\mos  Parrish 
8c  Co.,  Inc.;  Dr.  H.  Pasdermadjian,  sec¬ 
retary,  International  .\ssociation  of 
Department  Stores;  [.  C.  Penney, 
chainnan  of  the  board,  J.  C.  Penney 
Company:  B.  Earl  Puckett,  chairman 
of  the  board.  Allied  Stores  Corpora¬ 
tion:  Samuel  W.  Reyburn,  former 
president,  Lord  &  Taylor:  Dorothy 
Shaver,  president  Lord  &  Taylor; 
Percy  S.  Straus,  late  president,  R.  H. 
Macy  8c  Co.;  Oscar  Webber,  president, 
J.  L.  Hudson  Co.;  P.  G.  Winnett, 
chairman  of  the  board,  Bullock’s,  Inc.; 
Irwin  D.  Wolf,  general  manager,  Kauf- 
mann  Department  Stores;  Gen.  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Wood,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Sears  Roebuck  8c  Company. 

NRDGA  DIVISION  NEWS 

Charles  B.  Potter,  general  person¬ 
nel  manager,  Ed.  .Schuster  8c  Co..  Mil¬ 
waukee,  has  been  elected  Chairman 
of  NRDGA’s  Personnel  Group.  David 
E.  BABt;ocK,  the  Dayton  Co.,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  is  vice  chairman.  Weston  P. 
Ficgins,  of  Woodward  8c  Lothrop, 
Washington,  and  Georgia  F.  Wittich, 
of  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  St.  Louis,  will 
serve  with  them  on  the  Personnel 
Group’s  Executive  Committee. 

Two  new  research  projects  were 
launched  last  month  by  the  Personnel 
Group,  under  the  guidance  of  member 
committees.  One  is  a  study  of  incen¬ 
tive  methods  of  compensating  employ¬ 
ees.  The  purpose  is  tc  spell  out  more 


fully  what  is  involved  in  each  of  the 
four  basic  methods:  straight  salary,  sal¬ 
ary  plus  commission,  straight  commis¬ 
sion  and  quota-bonus.  The  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  each  method  in 
different  situations  and  departments 


will  be  studied,  .\nalysis  of  effects  on 
production,  administrative  problems 
involved  and  possible  improvements 
will  all  be  presented  in  the  final  study, 
which  will  replace  the  Group’s  current 
publication,  “Trends  in  Compiensat- 


NRDGA  Members  Visit  Cannon  Mills 


Laft  to  right,  front  row:  Max  Robb,  Lit  Brothor*;  Bon  Gordon,  Rich'*,  chaiiman,  NRDGA  Vendor 
Relation*  Committee;  C.  A.  Cannon,  pre*ident.  Cannon  Mill*  Company;  Wade  G.  McCargo,  H.  V. 
Baldwin  &  Co.,  preeident,  NRDGA;  Fred  Dei*roth,  P.  Dei*roth  Son*,  chairman.  Smaller  Store*  Divi- 
*ion,  NRDGA;  Wm.  B.  Thalhimer,  Jr.,  Thalhimer'*;  and  Jack  Blau,  The  Hecht  Co.  Second  row:  J.  A. 
Carr,  Cannon  Mill*;  Nathan  J.  Gold,  Gold  &  Company;  Philip  M.  Talbott,  Woodward  B  Lothrop; 
Benjamin  H.  Namm,  Namm-Loe*er  Co.;  Stanley  Phillip*,  pre*ident.  Cannon  Mill*,  Inc.;  Sam  Einctein,  j 
G.  Fox  B  Company;  Erne*t  Wyckoff,  A.  B.  Wyckoff  Co.,  and  William  Bur*ton,  manager,  Merchan- 
dicing  Divicion,  NRDGA.  Third  row;  Holt  Wyckoff,  A.  B.  Wyckoff  Co.;  J.  C.  Harmon,  Cannon 
Mill*  Company;  John  C.  Hazen,  vice  preeident  for  government  affair*,  NRDGA;  Jo*  C.  Ridenhour, 
Cannon  Mill*  Company;  J.  W.  Barnett,  Cannon  Mill*,  Inc.;  A.  W.  Fi*her,  Cannon  Mill*  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Edward  Hyde,  Miller  B  Rhoad*.  Fourth  row,  M.  M.  Payne,  Don  S.  Holt,  Hearne  Swink, 
Brandon  Payne,  and  C.  B.  Wright,  ail  Cannon  executive*.  Fifth  row:  J.  H.  Cannon,  W.  C. 
Cannon,  J.  G.  Johneon,  A.  L.  Brown,  and  G.  A.  Batte,  all  Cannon  executive*. 

A  delegation  of  NRDG.\  officers  and  directors  were  the  guests  recently  of 
Cannon  Mills  at  Kannapolis,  N.  C.  They  were  deeply  impressed  by  the 
extraordinary  efficiency  of  the  plant  and  a  number  of  them,  having  had  no 
previous  contact  with  the  production  of  textiles,  expressed  their  amazement 
at  the  miracle  of  the  transformation  of  the  raw'  cotton  in  the  bale,  still  with 
some  of  the  dried  leaves  of  the  plant  caught  in  the  fibers,  into  the  finished 
product.  The  delegation  was  escorted  through  the  mills  by  C.  A.  Cannon, 
president,  and  by  other  officers  of  the  company. 

In  the  course  of  the  visit  the  store  representatives  had  time  to  discuss  a 
number  of  current  problems  with  Mr.  Cannon  and  his  staff  and  there  was 
unanimous  agreement  that  the  visit  had  served  both  retailer  and  producer  in 
more  fully  understanding  one  another’s  problems. 

Wade  G.  McCargo,  president  of  the  NRDG.\,  said  of  the  meeting:  “We 
need  to  do  more  such  visiting.  Taken  up  as  we  are  by  the  multifarious 
problems  that  daily  occur,  top  management  gets  farther  and  farther  away 
from  merchandise  and  the  problems  that  both  production  in  the  mill  and 
sale  in  the  store  confront.  I  know  I  for  one  came  away  with  a  much  greater 
appreciation  of  what  it  takes  to  run  an  efficient  plant  these  days  and  to  handle 
the  varying  needs  of  thousands  of  customers  scattered  over  the  country  and 
the  world.  I  am  sure  also  that  Mr.  Cannon  and  his  staff  are  perhaps  n’ore 
conscious  now  of  what  we  retailers  are  up  against  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
Cannon  Mills  and  ourselves  will  be  even  better  friends  from  now  on. 

“For  the  delegation,  the  .Association  and  for  myself,  I  want  again  to 
express  my  very  sincere  thanks  to  Mr.  Cannon  and  to  his  staff  for  their 
splendid  hospitality.” 
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ing  Salcs}>eople.”  Harry  Hogan,  di¬ 
rector  of  personnel  of  the  J.  L.  Hudson 
Co.,  is  the  committee  chairman. 

Another  committee,  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  David  Babcock,  personnel 
director  of  the  Dayton  Co.,  will  con¬ 
sider  the  subject  of  developing  junior 
executives.  The  purpose  is  to  make 
recommendations  on  long-range  pro¬ 
grams  in  this  held,  stressing  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  individuals  on  a  scale 
beyond  that  provided  by  the  ordinary 
executive  training  program. 

New  NRDGA  Publications.  I'he  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  Research  Commit¬ 
tee  brought  out  its  second  annual  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Comjjensation  Survey  of  De- 
partmentized  Stores.  In  addition  to 
the  statistics  on  selected  executive  posi¬ 
tions,  there  is  a  chapter  in  which  the 
rate  of  growth  in  tlie  reporting  stores 
over  the  past  20  years  is  related  to 
their  executive  compensation  policies. 
(Available  to  top  management  execu¬ 
tives;  price  to  NRDGA  members 
$.H.00;  to  non-members  $6.00.) 

The  1953-54  edition  of  the  Credit 
Management  Year  Book  is  now  avail¬ 
able  from  the  NRDGA  Credit  Man¬ 
agement  Division.  One  of  its  features 
is  a  detailed  study  of  credit  depart¬ 
ment  operating  costs  and  productivity, 
enabling  stores  to  apply  production 
unit  accounting  formulas  to  this  opera¬ 
tion.  Bank  charge  account  plans  also 
get  a  thorough  treatment.  Complete 
proceedings  of  last  spring’s  CMD  Con¬ 
ference  are  included.  (Price  $6.00.) 

RETAILERS  REPORT 

TV-orama  at  Hecht's.  In  Washington, 
D.  C.,  The  Hecht  Co.  staged  a  heavy 
brand  promotion  of  TV  sets  (1954 
models)  with  the  accent  on  product 
rather  than  price.  This,  (oming  at  the 
end  of  a  summer  which  had  seen  wild 
price-cutting  promotions  of  TV  sets, 
seemed  a  trifle  “wild”  in  its  own  right. 
However,  it  was  the  result  of  deliber¬ 
ate  planning  by  the  Hecht  manage¬ 
ment  to  clear  up  an  unsavory  condi¬ 
tion  in  the  city’s  television  advertising. 
Distributors,  some  retailers  and  news- 
pajiers  were  genuinely  alarmed  at  the 
amount  of  off-price  and  “baited”  ad¬ 
vertising  that  appeared,  testifying  to 
the  sad  condition  of  the  retail  TV  mar¬ 
ket  in  Washington. 

How  to  advertise  and  sell  new  1954 


models  in  such  a  situation?  Faced 
with  this  problem,  Hecht  executives, 
including  Harry  Davidow,  executive 
vice  president,  James  Rotto,  sales  pro¬ 
motion,  and  Harold  Melnicove,  mer¬ 
chandise  presentation,  came  up  with  a 
bold  answer:  a  TV-orama,  where  the 
new  models  would  be  presented,  with 
attendant  trappings,  as  TV  sets  rather 
than  as  raw  bargains.  The  name  comes 
from  “Motorama”  and  the  idea  was 
patterned  after  the  showings  used  to 
present  new  automobile  models.  The 
store’s  fifth  floor  TV  department  was 
remodeled  and  a  full  assortment  of 
branded  lines  was  irrought  in. 

A  full  week  of  promotions  was 
planned,  including  the  appearance  of 
entertainment  celebrities,  a  daily  draw¬ 
ing  for  TV  sets  and  two  daily  fashion 
showings  of  lounging  and  casual  wear 
for  televiewing.  The  fashion  shows, 
with  a  minimum  of  props,  drew  from 
I, ()()()  to  1,500  |>ersons  tw'ice  each  day 
to  see  the  branded  sets. 

rhe  one  attraction  that  provided 
the  most  traffic,  however,  wasn’t  even 
on  the  same  floor.  A  Fall  Flower  Show 
on  the  main  floor,  which  had  been  in 
the  works  for  months,  was  one  of  the 
big  events  in  town  that  week.  The  TV- 
orama  was  timed  with  this  traffic  in 
mind.  All  the  careful  planning  paid 
off.  The  TV-orama  turned  in  excel¬ 
lent  volume,  during  the  promotion 
and  after  it,  without  the  aid  of  a 
single  apjreal  to  price. 

Import  Emphasis.  Bloom  inguale’s. 
New  York,  encouraged  by  the  success 
of  Italian  imports  in  its  Capri  Shop 
last  spring,  will  follow  up  with  a  Lon- 
tlon  Shop  in  the  downstairs  store  this 
month.  Featured  will  be  men’s  wear 
inijxjrted  from  England,  to  sell  at 
moderate  prices.  Leather  items  like 
toilet  kits  and  dice  cups,  and  bar  acces¬ 
sories  of  brass  and  p>ewter,  will  round 
out  the  London  Shop’s  offerings. 

Franklin  Simon,  New  York,  opened 
a  collection  of  Spanish  imports  early 
this  month.  A  shop,  to  be  called 
“Pasita  Espagna,”  will  feature  hand 
loomed  dresses,  accessories,  art  objects, 
children’s  dresses  and  toys. 

.\nd  at  the  |.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  De¬ 
troit,  response  was  termed  excellent 
for  the  store’s  Fair  Internationale 
last  month.  Merchandise  from  all 
countries  was  shown  in  boutiques  scat¬ 


tered  over  10  floors.  Almost  40  win¬ 
dows  were  devoted  to  displaying  im¬ 
ports  at  moderate  prices. 

Color  3-D  Sells  TV  for  Jordan's.  De¬ 
partment  store  promotion  techni(|ues 
may  soon  resemble  alphabet  soup,  but 
it’s  all  part  of  keeping  in  step  with 
progress  and  selling  more  merchandise. 
Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston,  published 
an  eight-page  advertising  section  which 
was  printed  in  three  dimensions  for 
insertion  w’ith  the  Boston  Traveler 
and  Boston  Sunday  Herald  last 
month.  The  four-color  job,  showing 
seven  television  and  radio  lines,  was 
done  by  rotogravure  and  marks  the 
first  time  that  process  has  been  used 
for  3-D  purposes.  Included  with  the 
section  were  polaroid  view’ers,  through 
which  readers  saw  eight  3-D  illustra¬ 
tions  with  remarkable  clarity.  With¬ 
out  the  viewers  the  selling  message  is 
readable  but  the  picture  colors  are  off 
register,  fordah’s  .\dvertising  Director, 

E.  B.  L;iwrence,  was  responsible  lor  ' 
the  job. 

Ready-to-Wear  Changes  at  Macy's. 

Two  major  steps  were  taken  by 
Macy’s,  New  York,  last  month  to  make 
ready-to-wear  shopping  easier  for  its 
customers.  One  was  the  coordination 
of  several  apparel  departments  so  that 
complete  wardrobes  may  be  purchased 
in  a  matter  of  steps  on  the  same  floor. 
Long  hikes  for  the  shoppier  interested 
in  a  complete  ensemble  have  been 
eliminated  through  size  and  price 
groupings  of  apparel  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  floating  branches  through¬ 
out  the  store’s  two  ready-to-wear  floors. 
Accessories,  shoes,  intimate  apparel, 
separates— fed  from  parent  depart-  | 
ments  on  other  floors— are  now  avail¬ 
able  next  to  coats,  suits  anti  dresses 
in  both  the  budget  and  intKlerate-to- 
better  categories.  Outposts  will  also  be 
spotted  near  escalators  and  elevators 
on  these  floors. 

The  other  development  was  the 
opening  of  a  ready-to-wear  island  on 
Macy’s  street  floor.  In  4,000  square  feet 
along  one  of  the  heavily  traveled  side 
aisles,  shoppers  found  a  brightly  lit 
section  offering  skirts,  dresses,  blouses, 
raincoats  and  other  apparel— as  well  as 
four  try-on  cubicles.  Price  lines  and 
merchandise  w'on’t  be  set  for  the  main  i 
{Continued  on  page  50)  j 
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jl^R.  RETAILER— whether  he  buys 
and  sells  by  the  gross  or  by  the 
do/en— will  come  to  grips  with  his 
most  vexing  problems  next  January 
when  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  holds  its  43rd  Annual 
Convention  at  the  Hotel  Statler  in 
New  York  City. 

An  early  look  at  the  Convention’s 
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tour-day  agenda  of  sessions  and 
speeches  suggests  that  there  will  be 
few  topics  of  a  cut-and-dried,  easy-to- 
answer  nature.  Some  will  be  big,  pro¬ 
voking  long-range  analysis:  others  will 
lie  small,  but  promising  of  hot  debate: 
all  will  be  concerned  with  “C^harting 
Retailing’s  Course  for  ’54,”  which  is 
the  C^onvention’s  theme. 

City  and  Suburb,  judging  by  the  fre¬ 
quency  with  which  it  appears  in  the 
30  scheduled  sessions,  the  subject  of 
where  goods  will  be  sold  to  the  public 
—city  or  suburb— will  be  discussed  in 
greatest  detail  and  from  the  greatest 
number  of  angles  at  the  january  meet¬ 
ing.  One  side  of  the  question  is  down¬ 
town  business  and  how  it  can  survive 
in  the  face  of  urban  traffic  congestion. 
Another  facet  concerns  branch  stores 
and  shopping  centers:  their  growing 
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inqx)rtance;  the  volume  of  business 
they  may  or  may  not  be  taking  aw'ay 
from  downtown  stores;  how'  they  can 
best  l>e  operated,  staffed,  merchan¬ 
dised;  the  effect  of  new  suburban  liv¬ 
ing  patterns  upon  suburban  retailing. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  many  leaders 
in  the  field  that  declining  downtown 
business  and  burgeoning  suburban 
outlets  are  but  two  major  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  one  big  fact:  that  a  revolution 
in  American  living  habits— brought 
about  by  two  wars  and  now  facing  a 
|jeace-time  economy  for  the  first  time— 
is  being  reflected  by  American  buying 
habits,  and  retailing  must  accommo¬ 
date  itself  accordingly. 

Post-D*fenM  Report.  'I'hus,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  Post-Defense  Planning  Com¬ 
mittee  will  present  its  findings  at  the 
1954  Convention  after  a  year’s  study 
of  the  following:  The  Rehabilitation 
of  Downtown  Areas:  The  Planning  of 
Regional  Shopping  Centers;  Simplified 
Selling;  Improved  Operating  Meth¬ 
ods;  Personnel  Training  and  Organ¬ 
ization;  The  Contribution  Merchan¬ 
dising  and  Sales  Promotion  Can  Make 
to  a  Higher  Standard  of  Living;  The 
Relation  of  Retail  Distribution  to  a 
Dynamic  Economy,  and  Government 
Relations.  I'he  full  committee  report 
will  l)e  delivered  by  Professor  Mal¬ 
colm  P.  McNair  of  the  Harvard  Busi¬ 
ness  School,  who  is  committee  chair¬ 
man.  .\t  the  same  Monday  evening 
session— Management  Planning  for  ’54 
—Professor  McNair  will  also  discuss 
“The  Economic  Outhxrk  for  the  Year 
•Ahead.” 

The  problems  of  downtown  shop¬ 
ping  areas  will  come  under  surveil¬ 
lance  again  at  a  session  jointly  spon¬ 
sored  by  NRDGA  and  the  American 
Retail  Association  Executives  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning.  Representatives  of  both 
groups  will  discuss  sf>ecific  asjiects  like 
parking,  arterial  highways,  night  open¬ 
ings,  store  nioderni/ation  and  commu¬ 
nity  promotions. 

Government's  Role.  No  retailer  needs 
to  be  told  that  the  federal  government 
plays  a  considerable  role  in  his  busi- 
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ness  today.  How  great  that  role  is,  and 
what«pros|>ects  there  are  for  it  to  in¬ 
crease  or  diminish  in  importance  in 
the  future/  will  provide  a  framework 
for  a  new  convention  session,  “The 
Retailer  and  His  Government.”  John 
C.  Hazen,  NRDGA’s  Vice  President 
for  Government  Affairs,  will  present 
the  discussion  on  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon. 

Ev«ry>Day  Questions.  Retailing’s 
problems  don’t  begin  and  end  with 
Washington  affairs,  nor  with  the  trend 
of  business  from  city  to  suburb.  Al¬ 
though  these  weighty  topics  affect  the 
whole  industry,  many  retailers  would 
rather  relegate  them  to  a  back  seat  in 
favor  of  questions  concerning  the  im¬ 
mediate  every-day  operations  of  a  re¬ 
tail  business.  They  will  come  to  the 
Convention  seeking  light  on  specific 
problems:  they’ll  want  the  latest  on 
merchandising  synthetic  fabrics  or  tbe 
technique  for  training  a  better  sales¬ 
person.  They’ll  be  anxious  to  see  how 
other  stores  refixtured  for  self-selec¬ 
tion,  or  they’ll  be  ready  to  air  some  pet 
ideas  of  their  own  on  night  openings. 

The  solid  core  of  NRDGA’s  Annual 
Convention— the  reason  why  members 
return  year  after  year— is  still  tbe  ex¬ 
change  of  information  and  opinion 
which  features  every  session. 

No  Kitchen  Sink?  One  session  in  partic¬ 
ular— its  range  of  subjects  may  be  slight¬ 
ly  wider  than  is  typical— illustrates' 
how  much  of  a  marketplace  for  ideas 
the  annual  convention  has  become. 
On  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division  will  sponsor  a  ses¬ 
sion  on  accessories  and  smallwares  en¬ 
titled  “Building  the  Street  Floor.” 

Its  five  speeches  will  cover  these  top¬ 
ics:  “Coordinated  Accessories  Build 
Prestige  and  Volume;”  “What  In-the- 
Home  Selling  Has  Taught  Us;”  “If 
You’re  Not  Ahead  You’re  Behind  in 
Perfume;”  “The  Place  of  Private 
Brands  in  Street  Floor  Merchandis¬ 
ing,”  and  a  discussion  of  fair  trade. 
The  last  topic  alone,  with  its  pros  and 
cons,  could  keep  two  sessions  going  for 
days. 

Merchandising.  Other  Merchandising 
Division  sessions  will  cover  ready-to- 
wear,  with  the  accent  on  children’s 
business,  specialized-sizes  and  the  trend 
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to  casual  wear  (Monday  afternoon).  A 
Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  meeting  on 
Tuesday  morning  will  feature  the 
opportunities  and  dangers  in  new  fab¬ 
rics,  the  continued  growth  of  sports¬ 
wear  sales  and  a  look  at  styles  of  the 
future.  A  Piece  Goods  session  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  will  deal  with  the  idea 
that  “The  Piece  Goods  Customer  Is  a 
Quality  Customer”  and  a  special  fea¬ 
ture  will  be  a  panel  of  customers  enu¬ 
merating  what  they  look  for  in  piece 
goods  departments. 

A  general  session  Thursday  after¬ 
noon  will  have  “Merchandising  the 
Whole  Store”  for  its  topic,  and  discus¬ 
sion  will  range  over  item  merchandis¬ 
ing,  telephone  selling,  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising  and  the  need  for  more  gross 
margin.  Preceding  this  session  will  be 
a  luncheon  and  a  cotton-knit  fashion 
show  co-sponsored  by  the  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division  and  the  Knitted  Fabrics 
Institute. 

Another  luncheon,  the  Association 
of  Buying  Offices  event,  is  scheduled  as 
the  Convention  curtain  raiser  at  noon 
on  Monday.  Its  theme  will  be  “We 
Must  Earn  Our  Higher  Standard  of 
Living.” 

Simplified  Selling.  A  comprehensive 
session  on  simplified  selling,  scheduled 
for  Thursday  morning,  will  be  jointly 
sponsored  by  NRDGA’s  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division,  Sales  Promotion  Divis¬ 
ion,  Visual  Merchandising  Group  and 
Store  Management  Group.  Accentu¬ 
ating  the  how-to-do-it  techniques  of 
simplified  selling,  the  meeting  will 
cover  the  proper  merchandising,  sign¬ 
ing  and  fixturing  of  self-selection  de¬ 
partments.  Past  problems  and  experi¬ 
ences  will  be  reviewed,  along  with  il¬ 
lustrated  case  histories  of  self-selection 


departments  around  the  country.  The 
Store  Management  Group’s  contribu¬ 
tion  will  be  a  discussion  of  receiving 
and  marking  problems  as  they  affect 
simplified  selling. 

Promoting  Downtown  Areas.  I'he 
problem  of  retaining  downtown  busi¬ 
ness,  mentioned  earlier  as  a  theme  of 
ominous  proportions  which  demands 
insjjection  by  top  management,  crops 
up  again  at  the  Convention  in  the 
form  of  a  Sales  Promotion  Division 
presentation  on  Wednesday  morning. 
Case  histories  of  cities  across  the  coun¬ 
try  where  downtown  merchants  band¬ 
ed  together  to  stimulate  shopping  in 
their  areas  will  be  reviewed.  Needless 
to  say,  many  useful  techniques  can  be 
compiled  and  exchanged  at  such  a 
conclave. 

In  the  Suburbs.  That  afternoon,  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division  will  also  at¬ 
tack  the  branch  store  and  suburban 
shopping  center  question  with  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  suburban  customer,  mer¬ 
chandising  and  promoting  the  sub¬ 
urban  store,  and  tbe  organizational 
and  operating  problems  to  be  found 
there.  Another  speech  scheduled  for 
the  same  session  turns  up  the  provoca¬ 
tive  subject  of  retail  investment  in 
suburban  versus  downtown  locations. 

Other  sessions  on  promotion  include 
four  “simultaneous  seminars”  on  copy 
and  production,  layout  and  art,  sign¬ 
ing,  and  promotion  planning— all  in 
the  same  room  on  Tuesday  morning. 
The  techniques  for  making  newspaper 
advertising  more  productive  will  be 
examined  at  a  session  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  with  emphasis  falling  on 
color  advertising,  its  preparation  and 
production. 
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of  future  “Merchandising  and  Operat¬ 
ing  Results  of  Departmentized  Stores,” 
which  is  published  by  the  Congress. 
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Personnel.  For  department  store  per¬ 
sonnel  executives,  the  43rd  Annual 
Convention  will  offer  a  balanced  diet 
covering  executive  development,  em¬ 
ployee  relations,  sales  training  and  a 
view  of  the  role  of  personnel  in  post¬ 
defense  planning.  The  last-named 
session,  on  Wednesday  morning,  will 
include  a  speech  on  the  recruiting,  de¬ 
veloping  and  holding  of  gocxl  em¬ 
ployees,  as  well  as  a  survey  of  person¬ 
nel  procedures  regarding  branch  stores 
and  simplified  selling. 

The  Personnel  Group  will  offer  a 
session  on  executive  development  on 
Monday  afternoon,  with  the  emphasis 
;  falling  upon  industrial  experience  in 
executive  training,  the  measurement 
of  executive  performance,  the  case 
'  methcxl  and  role-playing  approach  to 
training  and— without  pointing  a  fin- 
j  ger  at  anyone— “Speed  Reading  for 
Executives.” 

Another  Personnel  Group  session 
will  deal  with  employee  relations. 
Welfare  programs,  fringe  benefits  and 
“The  Retailer’s  Stake  in  New  Liibor 
Legislation”  will  feature  this  Tuesday 
morning  meeting.  “Sales  Training”— 
a  perennial  session  on  a  seemingly 
permanent  problem— will  be  offered 
hy  the  Personnel  Group  on  Tuesday 
afternoon.  New  developments  in  in¬ 
itial  training  and  techniques  for  dram¬ 
atizing  sales  training  will  be  presented 
from  successful  store  experience. 

Store  Management.  The  operating 
problems  to  be  found  in  branch  stores, 
particularly  those  of  handling  mer¬ 
chandise  when  it  is  purchased  by  the 
parent  store,  will  be  discussed  at  a 
Store  Management  Group  session  on 
Wednesday  morning.  The  transfer  of 
merchandise  to  and  from  branches,  in¬ 


terselling  and  sales  recording,  and  re¬ 
ceiving  and  marking  operations  will 
be  covered  in  detail.  The  fact  that 
parents  sometimes  may  learn  from 
children  will  be  recognized  in  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  applying  branch  store  effi¬ 
ciencies  to  main  store  operations. 

Another  promising  session  planned 
by  the  Store  Management  Group  is 
entitled  “Trends  in  Store  Organiza¬ 
tion”  (Wednesday  afterncxm).  It  will 
cover  realignment  of  duties  in  res|)ect 
to  merchandising,  selling  supervision, 
training,  floor  and  service  management 
and  customer  service.  And  an  old 
convention  stand-by  which  store  man¬ 
agers  honor  by  their  regular  attend¬ 
ance  each  year,  the  forum  on  expense 
saving  in  store  maintenance  opera¬ 
tions,  will  be  held  Thursday  afternoon 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Store 
.Management  Group.  Customer  serv¬ 
ice,  delivery,  wrapping  and  packing, 
receiving  and  marking,  and  materials 
handling  will  be  covered. 

Controllers'  Congress.  How  “Produc¬ 
tion  Unit  Accounting  Puts  a  Price 
Tag  on  Management  Decisions”  will 
be  disclosed  at  a  Controllers’  Congress 
session  on  Wednesday  morning.  The 
ever-widening  use  of  this  new  account¬ 
ing  tool  in  the  department  store  has 
affected  a  considerable  portion  of 
management  thinking  on  expense  con¬ 
trol  and  its  latest  applications  will  be 
surveyed  he*e. 

A  second  session  for  controllers  will 
be  held  on  Wednesday  afternoon  and 
will  concern  the  gathering  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  operating  figures  under 
the  new  departmental  breakdowns  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  Controllers’  Congress. 
This  session  should  prove  invaluable 
to  retailers  who  want  to  make  full  use 
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Credit  Management.  Credit  men  at¬ 
tending  the  Convention  will  find  two 
sessions  sponsored  by  the  Association’s 
Credit  Management  Division.  One, 
for  “early-birds”  on  Tuesday  morning, 
will  consist  of  an  open  forum  discus¬ 
sion  of  smaller  store  credit  problems, 
including  ex|jense,  credit  sales  promo¬ 
tion  and  collections. 

Later  that  same  morning,  a  session 
on  the  “Dynamics  of  a  Sound  Credit 
and  Collection  Policy”  will  be  pre¬ 
sented.  The  effect  of  economic  condi¬ 
tions  upon  a  store’s  credit  policy  will 
feature  the  discussion. 

Smaller  Stores.  Representatives  from 
smaller  stores  can  do  all  their  conven- 
tioneering  in  one  day  if  they  are  short 
of  time  and  prefer  to  limit  themselves 
to  smaller  store  meetings  (they  may 
never  get  to  be  bigger  stores  if  they 
do!),  .‘\fter  the  early-bird  Credit  ses¬ 
sion  for  smaller  stores  on  Tuesday, 
they  can  attend  a  Smaller  Stores  Divis¬ 
ion  session  that  afternoon.  Entitled 
“1954  Cuideposts  to  Profitable  Opera¬ 
tion,”  the  meeting  will  hear  speeches 
on  “Doing  a  Big  Business  in  a  Small 
Town,”  “Making  More  Money  Out  of 
Women’s  Ready-to-Wear”  and  “White 
Elephants  and  Management.” 

On  Tuesday  evening,  the  Annual 
Smaller  Stores'  Dinner  will  be  held, 
featured  by  addresses  on  advertising 
productivity  and  volume-building  pro¬ 
motions.  Successful  smaller  store  op¬ 
erators  will  do  the  speech-making,  and 
they  will  be  available  afterw'ards  for 
an  open  discussion,  during  which  a 
good  many  of  their  “success  secrets” 
may  very  well  be  pried  loose. 

Goldwater  Will  Speak.  .As  a  wind-up 
to  the  four-day  Convention,  the  Re¬ 
tailer’s  43rd  Annual  Banquet  will  be 
held  in  the  Grand  Ballroom  on  Thurs¬ 
day  evening.  Senator  Barry  Goldwater 
of  .Arizona,  w’hose  family  operates  a 
successfid  retail  business  in  that  state, 
will  deliver  the  feature  address.  The 
annual  presentation  of  NRDG.A’s 
Cold  Medal  for  distinguished  service 
to  retailing  w’ill  be  made  at  this  time. 
As  usual,  banquet  tickets  will  be  in 
heavy  demand;  makereservationsearly. 
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RETAIL  PENSIONS  AND 
PROFIT-SHARING  PLANS 

The  statistics  presented  in  this  article  were  the  basis  of  a  thesis 
presented  for  a  master's  degree  in  business  administration  at 
the  School  of  Commerce,  University  of  Southern  California, 
last  June.  The  original  thesis  is  a  200-page  report,  containing 
76  tables;  the  material  here  is  considerably  condensed. 

By  Hazel  Jean  Waldrop 


^^HIS  study  is  concerned  with  four 
types  of  employee  benefit  programs 
of  leading  retail  stores  of  the  U.  S. 
The  information  secured  on  pension 
plans  and  profit  sharing  plans  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  summarized  form  in  this 
article;  a  second  article  will  present  a 
similarly  condensed  report  on  health, 
accident  and  hospitalization  plans  and 
on  group  life  insurance  plans. 

Questionnaires  were  addressed  to 
315  department  and  specialty  stores 
located  in  all  48  states,  and  to  three 
national  chains.  All  three  chains  and 
135  of  the  other  stores  (in  40  states) 
provided  usable  responses.  Data  on 
the  department  and  specialty  store 
programs  and  on  the  chain  programs 
are  presented  separately. 

Stores  Represented.  Eighty-two  per 
cent  of  the  department  and  specialty 
stores  reported  their  sales  volume.  Of 


these,  14  per  cent  had  sales  volume  of 
less  than  $2  million;  44  per  cent  $2  to 
$10  million;  33  per  cent  $10  to  $50 
million  and  nine  per  cent  over  $50 
million.  Eighty-eight  per  cent  report¬ 
ed  the  average  number  of  jjersons  on 
their  payroll,  which  ranged  from  30  to 
5,000.  Table  1  classifies  the  stores  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  employees, 
percentage  of  full-time  employees  and 
geographical  location.  (Total  stores 
reporting  vary  from  table  to  table  be¬ 
cause  not  all  stores  answered  all  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  questionnaire.) 

In  selecting  the  sample  for  this 
study,  one  qualification  decided  upon 
was  that  the  store  should  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  10  buyers  listed  under  its 
name  in  Sheldon’s  Retail  Trade  of 
THE  U.  S.  This  gave  some  assurance 
that  the  stores  would  be  of  sufficient 
size  to  have  definite  personnel  policies 
and  a  personnel  department;  at  the 


TABLE  1 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FULL-TIME  EMPLOYEES 
(Ralcrtad  to  Geographic  Location  of  Stores) 


.\rea 

Total 

Stores 

.\verage  No.  Employees 
Range 

Low  High  Median 

%  Full  Time  Employees 
Range 

Low  High  Mediati 

East 

28 

185 

4900 

1800 

58 

95 

80 

Central 

26 

^65 

5000 

550 

60 

100 

86 

South 

28 

60 

8500 

875 

67 

100 

90 

■Midwest.  &  Rocky  Mt. 

21 

80 

2000 

850 

80 

100 

94 

Pacific  Coast 

26 

47 

8500 

4.50 

75 

100 

90 

United  States 

119 

80 

5000 

400 

58 

100 

90 

same  time  the  limit  was  low  enough 
so  that  each  state  could  be  represented 
in  the  sample  by  one  or  more  stores. 

Size  and  Location.  The  concentration 
of  stores  which  by  definition  qualified 
for  this  study  was  located  in  the  East. 
The  responses  from  the  East  were 
from  the  largest  stores  in  that  area. 
These  reporting  stores  were  confined 
to  the  top  three  sales  volume  classifica- 
lions,  with  no  store  in  this  area  indi¬ 
cating  a  sales  volume  of  less  than  $2 
million.  Returns  from  the  Midwest¬ 
ern  and  Rocky  Mountain  states  were 
distributed  in  the  three  smallest  sales 
volume  categories.  The  other  three 
areas  produced  a  more  normal  distri¬ 
bution  of  stores  through  the  four  sales 
volume  classifications. 

Extent  of  Unionism.  Twenty-six  [ler 
cent  of  the  reporting  stores  have  a 
labor  contract  in  effect  for  one  or  more 
categories  of  their  work  force.  Their 
distribution  regionally  and  by  store 
size  is  shown  in  Tables  2  and  3.  Tables 
4  and  5  show  how  the  union  contracts 
arc  distributed  among  classes  of  store 
employees. 

Chain  Stores.  The  three  chain  store 
operations  included  in  this  study  rep 
resented  a  total  of  2,910  retail  outlets 
in  the  U.  S.  as  of  January,  1952,  and  a 
combined  sales  volume  of  nearly  55 
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TABIC  2 

reports  of  union  contracts  and/or  petitions  to 
N.L.R.B.  FOR  REPRESENTATIVE  ELECTIONS 
(BoMd  on  Gaographic  Location  of  Storoc) 


No.  of 

Have  Union 

Had  Petition 

.Area  Respondents 

Cion  tract  (s) 

to  N.L.R.B. 

No. 

/o 

No.  % 

East 

25 

13 

52 

2  8 

Central 

-S4 

10 

29 

2  6 

South 

2.5 

1 

4 

2  8 

Midwestern  & 

Rocky  Mtn. 

24 

1 

4 

0  0 

Pacifit  Coast 

27 

8 

30 

2  7 

Total 

135 

33 

24 

8  6 

TABLE  4 

DISTRIBUTION  OF 

UNION 

CONTRACTS 

AMONG  CLASSES 

OF  STORE  EMPLOYEES 

(BoMd  on 

Geographic  Location  of  Stores) 

Midwest. 

Class  of 

8:  Rcxky  Pacific 

Employee 

Total 

East 

Cientral 

.South  Mt.  Cioast 

Selling 

21 

9 

5 

-  -  7 

Warehouse 

26 

13 

5 

-  -  8 

Building  Service  20 

12 

1 

—  —  7 

Truck  Drivers 

17 

6 

6 

1  -  4 

■Non-Sell 

25 

9 

8 

1  7 

TABLE  3 

REPORTS  OF  UNION  CONTRACTS  AND/OR  PETITIONS  TO 
N.L.R.B.  FOR  REPRESENTATIVE  ELECTIONS 
(BomcI  on  Numbor  of  P«r*on«  on  Sloro  Poyrollt) 


Number  of 

Persons  on  No.  of 

Payroll  Respondent.s 

Have  Union 

Cion  tract  (s) 

No.  % 

Had  Petition 
to  N.L.R.B. 
No.  % 

l.ess  than  100 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100-499 

51 

8 

16 

1 

2 

500  1249 

26 

11 

42 

5 

19 

1250-3499 

21 

7 

33 

1 

5 

3500  and  «>ver 

9 

6 

67 

1 

11 

lotal 

119 

32 

28 

8 

7 

TABLE  5 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  UNION  CONTRACTS  AMONG  CLASSES 
OF  STORE  EMPLOYEES 

(Bated  on  Number  of  Pertont  on  Store  Poyrollt) 


Cilass  of 
Employee 

Lotal 

Less 

than 

100 

100 

499 

500-  1250- 

1249  3499 

3500 
and  over 

Selling 

20 

— 

6 

5  5 

4 

Warehouse 

25 

— 

5 

8  6 

6 

Building  Service 

19 

— 

5 

5  6 

3 

Truck  Drivers 

17 

— 

5 

6  2 

4 

Non-Sell 

24 

— 

6 

7  6 

5 

billion.  Among  them  they  account  for 
about  200,000  retail  employees.  One 
reported  that  80  per  cent  of  its  work 
force  consists  of  full-time  employees; 
another  specified  over  three-fourths; 
the  third  reported  “rather  large  num¬ 
bers”  of  part-time  and  extra  workers. 

PENSION  PLANS 

The  purposes  of  establishing  a  |jen- 
sion  plan  have  been  summarized  as:  (1) 
to  improve  efficiency  by  removing  one 
cause  of  worry  (old  age  financial  in¬ 
security);  (2)  to  pay  a  deferred  wage 
earned  during  the  prcxluctive  years; 
(3)  to  eliminate  the  super-annuated 
worker,  and  (4)  to  build  morale  and 
confidence.* 

Social,  economic  and  political  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  past  decade  have  stimu¬ 
lated  the  adoption  of  retirement  pen¬ 
sion  plans.  The  earliest  pension  plans 
ap|x;ared  in  the  fields  of  railroading 
and  banking:  they  spread  next  into 
the  manufacturing  industries,  and  now 
appear  in  all  fields.  The  earliest  re¬ 
corded  plan  in  retailing  was  a  pension 
fund  of  $10,000  for  permanently  dis- 


•O.  Preston  Robinson,  “Retail  Personnel 
Relations;’’  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.;  1940. 


abled  employees  at  [ohn  VVanamaker, 
Philadelphia. 

Development  of  pension  plans  has 
not  followed  a  definite  pattern.  There 
is  some  evidence  that  the  informal 
plan,  which  considers  each  case  sep¬ 
arately  with  no  standards  for  service, 
age  or  amount  of  pension,  in  time 
tends  to  become  formal.  This  cKcurs 
when  standard  procedure  has  been  set 
up  to  avoid  discrimination  and  to 
routinize  the  process  of  retirement. 
Although  both  formal  and  informal 
plans  were  reported  in  the  cpiestion- 
naire  responses,  this  study  was  pri¬ 
marily  concerned  with  the  formal 
plans. 

Extent.  Forty-tsvo  |jer  cent  of  the  re¬ 
spondent  department  and  sjx.*cialty 
stores  reported  the  existence  of  a  |)en- 
sion  type  retirement  program.  (Aild- 
ing  to  this  the  stores  that  did  not  re¬ 
port  pension  plans  but  do  have  a  de¬ 
ferred  payment  profit-sharing  plan,  a 
total  of  50  per  cent  of  the  reporting 
stores  provide  a  retirement  income.) 
Tables  6  and  7  show  the  distribution 
of  these  plans  regionally  and  by  the 
size  of  store.  (Page  18.)  Two  of  the 
three  reporting  chains  have  deferred 


profit-sharing  plans,  which  are  dis¬ 
cussed  later. 

As  size  of  payroll  (and  store)  in¬ 
creased,  there  was  a  consistent  rise  in 
the  number  of  stores  reporting  plans. 
The  range  extended  from  eight  per 
cent,  for  the  stores  with  less  than  100 
employees,  to  89  per  cent  for  stores 
with  3,500  or  more  employees.  Four- 
fifths  of  the  reported  plans  were  of  a 
formal  nature. 

When  Adopted.  The  jjeriod  1920-1951 
was  covered  in  the  survey.  Seventy- 
four  per  cent  of  the  pension  plans 
have  come  into  existence  during  the 
last  10  reported  years.  Three  stores 
reported  plans  in  effect  before  1929; 
seven  had  plans  in  effect  before  1939. 
Thirty-four  started  their  plans  be¬ 
tween  1939  and  1952,  with  1944  the 
most  popular  year.  The  Eastern  stores, 
by  and  large,  were  ahead  of  the  rest  of 
the  country. 

Financing.  Only  14  per  cent  of  the 
stores  indicated  that  their  plans  were 
financed  by  joint  contribution. 

How  some  of  the  stores  meet  their 
pension  commitments  is  shown  in 
Table  8.  (Page  18.)  (Not  all  stores 
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TABU  6 

STORES  REPORTING  PENSION  PLANS 
(BomcI  on  Googrophic  location  of  Storoc) 


TABU  B 

BASES  OF  STORES'  PENSION  CONTRIBUTIONS 
(BomcI  on  Numbor  of  Ponont  on  Storo  Payroll*) 


Total 

Area  Respondent 

Pension 

Plans 

No.  % 

Formal 

No.  % 

Informal 
No.  % 

Number  of 

Persons  on 

Payroll 

Formal 

Plans 

Per  Cent 
of 

Payroll 

Predetermined 

Income 

East 

25 

14* 

56 

9* 

64 

5 

36 

Less  than  100 

1 

0 

0 

Central 

S4 

16 

47 

14 

88 

2 

12 

100-499 

13 

4 

9 

South 

25 

\$* 

52 

10* 

77 

3 

23 

500-1249 

8 

1 

6 

Midwest.  &  Mt. 

24 

5 

21 

3 

6U 

2 

40 

1250-3499 

12 

2 

6 

Pacific  Coast 

27 

9 

351 

8 

89 

1 

11 

35(X)  and  over 

6 

1 

5 

United  States 

1515 

57 

42 

44 

77 

13 

23 

Total 

40 

8 

18 

TABU  7 

STORES  REPORTING  PENSION  PLANS 
(BomcI  on  Numbor  of  PorMn*  on  Storo  Payroll*) 


Number  of 

Persons  on  Total 

Payroll  Respondent 

Pension 

Plans 

No.  % 

Formal 

No.  % 

Informal 
No.  % 

Less  than  100 

12 

1 

8 

1 

100 

0 

0 

100-499 

51 

15 

29 

13 

87 

2 

13 

500-1249 

26 

12* 

46 

8* 

67 

4 

33 

1250-3499 

21 

14 

67 

12 

86 

2 

14 

3500  and  over 

9 

8* 

89 

6* 

75 

2 

25 

Total 

119 

50 

42 

40 

80 

10 

20 

TABU  11 

PENSION  PLANS  WITH  VESTED  INTEREST 
RETAINED  BY  EMPLOYEES 
(BoMd  on  Googrophic  Location  of  Star**) 


V^ested  Interest 

Area  Formal  Plans  No.  % 


East 

9 

4 

44 

Central 

14 

2 

14 

South 

10 

7 

70 

Midwest.  &  Rcnky  Mt. 

3 

0 

0 

Pacific  Coast 

8 

5 

62 

United  States 

44 

18 

41 

•One  plan  reported  applicable  to  executives  only. 


supplied  the  information.)  The  meth¬ 
od  of  purchasing  a  predetermined  in¬ 
come  for  the  employee  is  favored  over 
the  one  in  which  the  stores  pledge  a 
certain  per  cent  of  the  payroll  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  pension  requirements.  On  a 
regional  basis,  the  only  exception  is 
the  Central  states  group,  where  the 
per  cent  of  payroll  method  is  favored 
six  to  four.  Stores  in  the  size  group 
employing  100  to  499  persons  also 
favored  this  method. 

Eligibility.  Eligibility  requirements 
showed  differing  emphasis  on  one  or 
another  of  the  following  factors:  (a) 
minimum  period  of  employment;  (b) 
minimum  age  requirement,  and  (c) 
minimum  salary  requirement.  (Table 

9.) 

Salary  requirements  for  participa¬ 
tion  were  reported  only  by  stores  em¬ 
ploying  over  500  persons,  and  these 
stores  were  confined  to  the  Eastern, 
Central  and  Southern  sections. 

The  five-year  minimum  pieriod  of 
employment  appeared  as  an  eligibility 
factor  more  frequently  than  any  other. 
Retirement  age  was  indicated  for  48 
of  the  57  plans  reported.  In  all  cases 
the  retirement  age  for  men  was  65; 


and  in  all  but  two  cases  the  age  for 
women  was  the  same.  The  two  ex¬ 
ceptions— both  in  the  Central  States— 
retired  women  at  60. 

The  continuous  service  requirement 
necessary  to  qualify  an  employee  for 
full  pension  was  reported  for  64  per 
cent  of  the  formal  piension  plans. 
(Table  10.) 

Vested  Interest.  Forty-one  per  cent  of 
the  formal  pension  plans  provide  for 
the  employee  to  retain  a  vested  inter¬ 
est  in  the  plan  on  termination  of  em¬ 
ployment  prior  to  retirement  age. 
Table  1 1  includes  the  few  plans  which 
provide  for  employee  contribution  as 
well  as  those  which  are  offered  entirely 
at  store  expense. 

Future  Planning.  A  question  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  questionnaire  to  learn 
if  stores  having  no  pension  plans  had 
given  them  any  consideration.  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1951,  was  the  date  when  social 
security  benefits  were  increased,  and  it 
was  thought  possible  that  this  change 
might  have  stimulated  action  on  priv¬ 
ate  plans.  Stores  without  pension 
plans  were  asked,  therefore,  if  they 
had  considered  such  plans  (1)  before 


January,  1951  and  (2)  since  January,  | 
1951.  Only  12  per  cent  of  the  stores 
not  having  any  pension  plans  have 
given  the  subject  any  consideration 
since  the  increase  in  federal  old  age 
benefits. 

PROFIT  SHARING  BENEFIT  PLANS 

All  tyjjes  of  employee  benefit  plans 
have  “profit  sharing”  characteristics, 
since  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  cost  of  such 
programs  has  been  provided  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  employee’s  wages.  How¬ 
ever,  the  benefit  plans  considered  in 
this  study  are  those  which  meet  these 
conditions:  (a)  an  advance  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  plan  is  in  effect,  and  (b) 
an  actual  and  apparent  relationship 
of  the  fund  to  profits. 

Both  the  current  and  deferred  types 
of  plans  have  been  considered.  The 
current  type  plans  provide  that  the 
profit  be  distributed  at  pericxlic  inter¬ 
vals  as  it  is  earned.  The  deferred  type 
plans  provide  that  distribution  of  the 
shares,  and  earnings  thereon,  be  made 
on  the  occurrence  of  a  specific  event 
or  events  (e.g.,  retirement:  termina¬ 
tion  of  employment.) 

Approximately  one-fourth  of  the 
reporting  department  and  specialty 
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stores  (35  out  of  135)  make  some  use 
of  the  profit-sharing  principle.  Four 
out  of  35  plans  are  limited  to  store 

executives. 

Over  half  the  plans  are  of  the  de¬ 
ferred  payment  type.  (Tables  12  and 
13.) 


In  four  stores,  employees  are  permit¬ 
ted  to  contribute  to  the  deferred  pay¬ 
ment  profit  sharing  plan.  Two  of 
these  are  located  in  the  Central  States 
and  two  in  the  Pacific  Coast  area.  The 
two  Pacific  Coast  stores  repiorted  on 
the  amount  of  employee  contribution 


TABU  9 

ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  PARTICIPATION  IN  PENSION  PLANS 
(BcmmI  an  Numbar  af  Panant  an  Start  Poyrolb) 


- - 

Less  than 

100- 

500- 

1250- 

3500  and 

Requirement 

Total 

100 

499 

1249 

3499 

over 

Regular  status 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

One  year 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

One  year,  salary  $1800. 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Two  years 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

2  yrs.,  $3600.,  under  55 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Three  years,  age  25 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Three  years,  age  27 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

Three  years,  age  30-65 

3 

— 

— 

1 

1 

1 

Three  years,  age  35 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Three  years,  salary  $3000. 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Three  years,  salary  $3600. 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

Five  years 

6 

- 

2 

1 

3 

- 

Five  years,  age  30 

2 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

Five  years,  age  31  to  51 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

Five  years,  age  35 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

Five  years,  under  age  55 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Five  years,  age  50 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

5  yrs.;  under  55;  over  $17/wk.  0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Eight  years 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Fifteen  years  « 

2 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

Salary  $3000. 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

TABU  10 

CONTINUOUS  SERVICE  REQUIREMENT  FOR  FULL  PENSION 

(Botod  on  Googrophic  Location  of  Storot) 

Total 

Midwest. 

Pacific 

Requirement  No. 

% 

East 

Central 

South 

&  Mtn. 

Coast 

Ten  years  1 

4 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

Fifteen  years  3 

11 

1 

1 

— 

— 

1 

Twenty  years  7 

27 

2 

3 

1 

1 

— 

Twenty-five  years  6 

23 

4 

1 

1 

— 

— 

Thirty  years  2 

8 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Thirty-five  years  5 

19 

1 

1 

— 

— 

3 

Thirty-eight  years  1 

4 

— 

1 

— 

_ 

_ 

Directors  decision  1 

4 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Fotal  26 

100 

9 

9 

4 

2 

4 

allowed:  in  one  case,  three  per  cent  of 
salary  up  to  a  $500  maximum  annual 
deposit;  in  the  other,  eight  per  cent  of 
salary  with  a  $120  annual  maximum 
deposit. 

Store  Contribution  Methods.  Sixty  per 
cent  of  the  stores  with  profit-sharing 
plans  furnished  information  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  store  contributes 
to  the  plan.  None  of  these  stores’  con¬ 
tributions  is  dependent  on  showing  a 
fixed  minimum  profit.  Only  three  use 
a  graduated  percentage  of  profits  at 
certain  dollar  levels.  The  remaining 
stores  all  support  their  plans  by  con¬ 
tributing  a  fixed  percentage  of  annual 
profits.  Spiecific  percentage  figures 
were  supplied  by  so  few  stores  that 
they  have  not  been  included  in  this 
analysis. 

Distribution  of  Profits.  Only  63  per 
cent  of  the  stores  with  profit-sharing 
plans  complied  with  the  request  for 
information  about  their  system  of  dis¬ 
tributing  profit-sharing  funds.  Four 
alternative  methods  of  apportioning 
the  profits  were  presented  in  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire.  These  were:  (1)  ratio  of 
annual  wages  to  payroll;  (2)  ratio  of 
annual  wages  to  total  payroll  with  a 
maximum  limit;  (3)  years  of  service, 
and  (4)  ratio  of  annual  wages  to 
payroll,  with  consideration  given  to 
length  of  employment.  The  second 
method— ratio  of  annual  wages  to  store 
payroll,  with  a  maximum  limit— was 
not  endorsed  by  any  store.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  stores  used  all  three  factors— 
wages,  total  payroll  and  length  of  em¬ 
ployment.  This  information  appears 
in  Tables  14  and  15.  (Page  20.) 

Eligibility.  The  13  profit-sharing  plans 
involving  annual  or  pericnlic  bonuses 
(see  Table  12)  require  less  than  one 
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TABLE  12 

TYPES  OF  PROFIT  SHARING  PLANS 
(BoMd  on  Gtographic  Location  of  Storot) 


Total 

Annual 

Periodic 

Deferred 

Response 

Bonus 

Bonus 

Payment 

•Area 

No. 

/o 

No. 

Of 

/O 

No. 

Of 

/o 

No. 

% 

East 

6 

19 

1 

17 

0 

0 

5 

88 

Central 

8 

26 

1 

12 

0 

0 

7 

83 

South 

4 

13 

3 

75 

1 

25 

0 

0 

Midwest  &  Mt. 

6 

19 

2 

33 

1 

17 

3 

50 

Pacific  Coast 

7 

23 

3 

43 

1 

14 

3 

43 

United  States 

31 

100 

10 

32 

3 

10 

18 

58 

TABU  13 

TYPES  OF  PROFIT  SHARING  PLANS 
(Botod  on  Numbor  of  Portom  on  Sloro  Payrolls) 


Number  of 

Total 

.Annual 

Periodic 

Deferred 

Persons  on 

Response 

Bonus 

Bonus 

Payment 

Payroll 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

/o 

No.  % 

Less  than  100 

1 

4 

1 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100-499 

13 

52 

5 

38 

2 

16 

6 

46 

500-1249 

5 

20 

1 

20 

1 

20 

3 

60 

1250-3499 

4 

16 

1 

25 

0 

0 

3 

75 

3500  and  over 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

100 

Total 

25 

100 

8 

32 

3 

12 

14 

56 

;r,  195J 
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TAIU  14  -  BASIS  OI  PIOFIT  DISTRIBUTION  TO  IMPlOYiSS 
(R«lal*«l  ta  0«e9Mipliic  DittribwtioM  mt  Store*) 


TABU  IS  -  BASIS  OF  PROFIT  DISTRIBUTION  TO  IMPIOYEES 
(Ralotod  to  Nuinb*r  of  Pertens  on  Star*  Payroll*) 


ABC 


Area 

Total 

Response 

Wage/ Payroll 
No.  % 

Service 

No.  % 

A  and  B 
No.  % 

East 

6 

2 

33 

2 

33 

2 

33 

Central 

6 

2 

33 

1 

17 

3 

50 

South 
Midwest  & 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

100 

Rocky  Mt. 

3 

2 

67 

0 

0 

1 

33 

Pacific  Coast 

4 

0 

0 

1 

25 

3 

75 

United  States  22 

6 

27 

4 

18 

12 

55 

Number  of 

Persons  on 

Payroll  Response 

A 

Wages/ Payroll 
No.  % 

B 

Service 

No.  % 

t; 

.V  and  B 
No.  O’ 

/O 

Less  than  100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100-499 

9 

1 

11 

2 

22 

6 

67 

500-1249 

3 

2 

67 

0 

0 

1 

33 

1250-3499 

3 

0 

0 

2 

67 

1 

33 

3500  and  over 

2 

1 

50 

0 

0 

1 

30 

Total 

17 

4 

24 

4 

24 

9 

52 

TABU  U 

ELIGIBILITY  REOUIREMENTS  FOR  PARTICIPATION  IN  PROFIT  SHARING  PLANS 
(Ba*«d  on  Goographic  Lecatieii  of  Star**) 


After  Assuming 

Regular  Status 

Total 

East 

Central 

South 

Midwest 

&Mt. 

Pacific 

Coast 

Immediately 

1 

— 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Three  months 

3 

— 

— 

1 

1 

1 

Six  months 

3 

1 

— 

1 

— 

1 

Nine  months 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Ten  months 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

One  year 

4 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

One  year;  age  25 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Two  years 

4 

1 

1 

— 

2 

— 

Three  years 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Three  years:  age  30 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Three  years:  over  $3000. 

3 

1 

1 

— 

— 

1 

Four  and  a  half  years 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Five  years;  age  25 

1 

— 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Five  years;  age  30 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Five  years 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Salary  over  $3000. 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Executives 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

TABU  17 

CIRCUMSTANCES  WARRANTING  WITHDRAWAL  OF  TOTAL  CREDITS 
FROM  DEFERRED  PROFIT  SHARING  PLANS 
(Ba*od  on  Googrophic  Location  of  Storo*) 


Ana 

Deferred 

Plans 

Retirement 

Disability 

Death 

East 

5 

5 

4 

4 

Central 

7 

6 

5 

6 

South 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Midwest.  &  R<Kky  Mt.  3 

3 

3 

3 

Pacific  Coast 

3 

3 

1 

2 

year’s  time  in  regular  employment 
status.  The  deferred  payment  type 
plans  have  eligibility  requirements  in¬ 
volving  one  or  a  combination  of  the 
following  factors;  (a)  minimum  peri- 
<xl  of  employment,  (b)  minimum  age 
requirement,  and/or  (c)  minimum 
salary  requirement.  (Table  16.) 

Withdrawals.  In  about  three-fourths 
of  the  plans,  the  employee  may  with¬ 
draw  his  credit  in  the  fund  should  he 
become  totally  or  permanently  dis¬ 
abled  prior  to  retirement  age.  (Table 

17.) 

In  the  case  of  termination  of  em¬ 
ployment  prior  to  retirement,  eight 
out  of  1 1  stores  allow  partial  with¬ 
drawal  of  credits  according  to  length 
of  employment.  (Table  18.) 

Four  of  the  stores  reported  that  the 
deferred  payment  profit  sharing  plan 
may  be  a  source  of  funds  to  the  em¬ 
ployee  in  case  of  illness.  Three  made 
the  total  amount  credited  to  the  em¬ 
ployee’s  account  available  to  him. 

Time  of  Adoption.  Seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  profit-sharing  plans  have 
been  adopted  since  1941,  the  years 
1944  and  1945  being  the  peak  years. 


TABU  18 

SCHEDUUS  FOR  WITHDRAWAL  OF  CREDITS  IF  EMPLOYMENT  IS  TERMINATED 
PRIOR  TO  RETIREMENT 
(Ba*od  on  Googrophic  Location  of  Storo*) 


Midwest.  Pacific 


Schedule 

Total 

East 

Central 

South 

&Mt. 

Coast 

1  yr.,  4%;  20  years,  100% 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

3  yrs.,  22i/^%;  plus  2i4%  a  yr. 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

5  yrs.,  20%  to  90%  in  15  yrs. 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

5  yrs.,  25%  plus  5%  a  yr. 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

5  yrs.,  25%  plus  5%  a  yr.,  75%  max. 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

8  yrs.,  25%  plus  5%  a  yr. 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10  yrs.,  50%  plus  5%  a  yr. 

2 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Trustee  discretion 

1 

— 

1 

_ 

_ 

— 

Purchase  annuity 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

.411 

1 

— 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Chain  Store  Plans.  Two  of  the  three 
chains  use  the  profit-sharing  principle. 
One,  started  in  1916,  has  grown  to  be 
one  of  the  largest,  most  successful  and 
best  known  plans  in  the  country. 

To  participate  in  this  plan,  the  em¬ 
ployee,  after  one  year  of  continuous 
service,  deposits  in  the  fund  five  per 
cent  of  his  pay,  not  to  exceed  $250  per 
year.  Each  year  the  company  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  fund  an  amount  rang¬ 
ing  from  five  through  nine  per  cent  of 
its  profits.  The  allocation  of  the  store's 
contribution  to  the  eligible  employees 
{Continued  on  page  58) 
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nrdga  smaller  stores  division  conference 


Techniques  of  Success 
for  the  Smaller  Store 


Size  doesn’t  limit  —  in  some  ways  it  expands  —  the  smaller  store’s  promotional 
horizons.  And  scientific  inventory-planning  is  just  as  prtictical.  and  just  as 
necessary,  for  the  small  store  as  for  the  big  one. 


l^i’ORE  science  in  merchandising 
•^"•^■and  more  ingenuity  in  promotion 
were  urged  upon  Smaller  Stores  Divis¬ 
ion  members  of  the  NRDGA  at  their 
fall  meeting  in  New  York  on  Septem¬ 
ber  15.  Irwin  D.  Wolf,  chairman  of 
the  NRDGA  Executive  Committee, 
general  manager  of  Kaufmann’s,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  and  vice  president  of  the  May 
Department  Stores,  was  the  featured 
s|>eaker  at  a  dinner  session  devoted  to 
problems  of  the  post-truce  period. 
Fred  Deisroth,  president  of  P.  Deis- 
roth’s  Sons,  Hazelton,  Pa.,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Division,  presided  at  the 
session.  At  the  afternoon  session,  de¬ 
voted  to  promotion  ideas,  Stuart  W. 
Cleaveland,  president  of  W.  W.  Mertz 
Company,  Torrington,  Conn,  and  vice 
chairman  of  the  Division,  presided. 

A  feature  of  the  day  was  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  a  gold  watch  to  Wade  G. 
-McCargo,  NRDGA  president,  presi¬ 
dent  of  H.  V.  Baldwin  8c  Co.,  Rich¬ 
mond,  and  a  leader  in  Smaller  Stores 
Division  activities.  Benjamin  H. 
Namm,  president  of  Namm-Loeser’s 
and  a  former  president  of  NRDGA, 
told  of  some  of  the  achievements  that 
brought  McCargo  into  prominence. 
es|}ecially  during  the  early  postwar 
l)eriod  when  retailing  was  struggling 
to  get  sensible  administration  of  price 
controls.  It  was  largely  due  to 
McCargo’s  appearances  before  Con¬ 
gressional  committees  that  the  legisla¬ 
tors  and  the  public  gained  some  under¬ 
standing  of  the  disservice  that  snarled- 
up  price  controls  were  doing  to  small 
business  and  to  the  public. 


J.  Gordon  Dakins,  executive  vice 
president  of  NRDGA,  spoke  briefly  to 
the  smaller  store  merchants  about  the 
threat  of  a  federal  sales  tax,  urging 
them  to  register  protests  with  their 
Representatives  and  Senators  and  to 
help  rally  public  opinion  on  this  issue. 

Engineered  Buying.  The  application 
of  scientific  method  in  retailing  offers 
the  answers  to  most  of  the  problems 
that  stores  face  in  the  post-defense 
jjeriod.  Irwin  D.  Wolf  said  this  scien¬ 
tific  approach  is  needed  to  prevent  in¬ 
ventory  troubles,  earn  better  markon, 
reduce  returns  and  complaints,  stimu¬ 
late  the  development  of  new  merchan¬ 
dise  and  move  more  goods  into  the 
hands  of  more  ])eople.  Calling  this 
technique  “engineered  buying,”  he 
said: 

“This  is  buying— and  it  applies 
equally  well  to  planning,  promoting, 
operating  and  performing  any  basic 
store  function  —  that  is  factually 
thought  out  well  in  advance,  carefully 
studied  in  the  light  of  consumer  needs 
and  wants,  and  placed  as  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  as  possible  so  that  die  manufac¬ 
turer  may  not  only  have  ample  time 
for  delivery  when  the  merchandise  is 
needed  but  year-round  production  as 
well. 

“I  believe  that  the  proper  selection 
of  merchandise,  its  sizing,  the  specifi¬ 
cations  surrounding  the  buying  func¬ 
tion,  are  based  too  much  on  guess 
work,  personal  preferences  and  opin¬ 
ion.  In  engineered  buying— in  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  science  and  substitution  of 


the  scientific  estimate  for  the  present 
guesstimate,  there  lies  a  large,  promis¬ 
ing  and  challenging  field  for  the 
future.” 

Markup  No  Cure*AII.  Some  merchants. 
Wolf  said,  define  their  greatest  need  as 
a  higher  markup,  regarding  this  as 
the  solution  of  low  retail  profit.  But 
this,  in  Wolfs  opinion,  is  the  wrong 
approach,  for:  “After  our  markup  has 
covered  expenses,  paid  a  living  wage 
and  the  minimum  return  on  invested 
capital  that  is  required  to  keep  that 
capital  from  going  to  some  other  in¬ 
dustry,  there  is  no  automatic  reason  at 
all  why  we  are  entitled  to  additional 
markup  so  as  to  get  more  profit.  Bet¬ 
ter  than  average  profit  is  rightfully  the 
prize  for  those  retailers  who  are  more 
efficient  than  their  competition— re¬ 
tailers  with  superior  understanding  of 
their  market,  more  efficient  personnel, 
more  appealing  choice  of  merchandise 
and  services.” 

“Engineered  buying”  would  also 
prevent  excessive  inventory  accumula¬ 
tion,  which  some  economists  are  now 
troubled  about.  Wolf  reminded  the 
stores  how  they  piled  up  inventory  in 
early  1951,  protlded  by  scare  buying 
although  common  sense  told  them 
these  sales  could  only  be  borrowetl 
from  the  months  to  come.  “The  ma¬ 
jority  of  retailers,”  he  said,  “bought 
speculatively,  instead  of  in  terms  of 
long-range  consumer  needs.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  department  store  markdowns  in 
1951  increased  about  $100,000,000 
over  the  year  before:  and  stock  short- 
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Irwin  D.  Wolf,  footorod  tpookor  at  tho  Smallor  Stero*  Divitien  mooting;  Wodo  G.  McCorgo,  NRDGA 
groaidont,  who  roaoivod  on  award  from  tho  Diviaion,  and  J.  Gordon  Dakina,  oxocutivo  vico  proaidont 
of  tho  Aaaodation,  who  urgod  tho  amaUor  atoro  mon  into  action  againat  a  national  aaloa  tax. 


ages  increased  an  additional  $25,000,- 
000.  Does  any  of  this  1951  thinking 
still  influence  our  inventory  policies 
today?  Are  our  present  inventories 
planned  —  ‘engineered’  —  to  meet  real 
consumer  needs?” 

The  many  problems  of  operation 
that  trouble  merchants  today  are  all 
candidates  for  solution  by  means  of 
the  scientific  approach.  Wolf  said,  and 
these  include  problems  of  sales  promo¬ 
tion  as  tvell  as  problems  of  merchan¬ 
dising  and  operation.  Their  solution 
means  that  distribution  will  do  its  part 
to  keep  increased  production  (prob¬ 
ably  30  per  cent  more  goods  by  1960) 
moving  from  the  factories  to  the  con¬ 
sumers. 

The  Manufacturer's  Role.  Manufac¬ 
turers’  cooperation  is  needed.  Wolf 
said,  in  pricing  questions: 

“Store  salary  costs  have  been  rising 
much  faster  than  the  selling  prices  of 
clothing  and  homefurnishings.  When 
this  happens  to  a  substantial  degree, 
markup  percentage  must  be  widened 
simply  to  cover  expenses.  There  are 
two  types  of  things  that  realistic  manu¬ 
facturers  will  not  do  if  they  are  to  play 
fair  with  their  distributors.  If  their 
lines  are  price-maintained,  they  will 
not  set  the  retails  so  low  as  to  provide 
inadequate  markup— and  this,  as  we 
all  know,  has  been  done  with  some 
new  products  in  great  demand  since 
the  war.  Second,  they  will  not  build 
their  merchandise  so  that  it  cannot  be 
marked  into  normal  price  lines.  It  is 
not  constructive  to  offer  a  handbag  at 
a  cost  which  cannot  be  retailed  at 
$2.95  and  is  too  cheap  for  $3.95,  so 
that  the  retailer  should  rightfully 


mark  it,  say,  $3.19.” 

.4s  an  example  of  engineered  plan¬ 
ning  on  a  community  basis.  Wolf 
cited  the  rehabilitation  of  Pittsburgh’s 
Golden  Triangle  and  the  cooperation 
it  involved  between  scientists  and  tech¬ 
nicians  on  the  one  hand  and  local 
business  leaders  on  the  other. 

PROMOTIONS 

January  in  July.  For  the  past  five 
years,  Eli  Moore,  Inc.  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  has  taken  July  out  of  the  red 
by  staging  a  two  week  sale  of  children’s 
snow  suits,  coats  and  jackets.  This 
merchandise  is  offered  at  savings  to  the 
customers  of  40  to  50  per  cent.  Moore’s 
gets  its  normal  markup,  and  spends 
about  17  per  cent  of  the  volume  for 
extra  costs  directly  chargeable  to  the 
event.  Julian  Moore,  president  of  the 
store,  said  that  in  addition  to  produc¬ 
ing  a  profit  in  July  the  sale  has  actual¬ 
ly  increased  the  regular  winter  busi¬ 
ness  on  this  merchandise,  since  the  big 
summer  promotion  seems  to  have 
established  Moore’s  as  headquarters 
for  children’s  winter  w'ear. 

Buying  for  this  event  is  done  in  De¬ 
cember  and  January;  the  stock  is  sup¬ 
plemented  by  some  pre-season  cuttings 
delivered  in  June,  and  by  the  store’s 
own  carry-o\er  from  the  previous  sea¬ 
son.  The  extra  costs  involved  in  the 
promotion  include:  seven  or  eight 
months  of  storage;  additional  han¬ 
dling;  tied-up  inventory  money;  high 
proportion  of  layaway  sales;  some  ex¬ 
tra  sales  help;  and  heavy  promotion 
(in  Moore’s  case,  10  per  cent  of  the 
volume). 

Such  a  sale  should  be  staged  as  early 
as  possible,  Moore  said.  His  own  sum¬ 


mer  clearance  is  finished  before  (uly 
4th,  and  the  children’s  event  comes 
immediately  after  it.  It  gets  heavy 
newspaper  advertising  and  windows 
(snow  scenes  in  midsummer)  and  is 
also  promoted  by  means  of  pre-sale  in¬ 
vitations  to  customer  lists. 

The  payoff  on  a  promotion  like  this, 
Moore  pointed  out,  takes  eight  to  nine 
months,  but  for  a  store  that  has  the 
cash  and  the  storage  facilities  it  is  well 
worth  while.  Preparing  so  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  affects  monthly  inventory  fig¬ 
ures  and  turnover  figures.  If  this  is 
important  in  the  store  system,  he  said, 
then  the  operation  should  be  set  up 
separately  so  as  not  to  distort  the  fig¬ 
ures. 

Promotion  a  Week.  Joe  Feller  of 
Feller,  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  owns  a  men’s 
clothing  and  furnishing  store  that  has 
been  making  Canadian  retail  history 
since  1937  for  the  liveliness  and  suc¬ 
cess  of  its  promotions.  Feller  operates 
on  the  principle  that  a  week  without 
a  big  promotion  is  a  week  wasted.  June 
this  year,  with  Father’s  Day  coming  up  [ 
and  a  poor  .4pril  and  May  just  behind,  i 
called  for  special  attention. 

The  month  was  started  off  in  big 
style  with  a  Bow-Tie  Carnival.  Feller’s  , 
largest  supplier  was  sold  the  idea  of 
adding  five  hundred  dozen  bows  to  the  I 
store’s  stock  (on  consignment),  in  every  r 
variation  of  style,  pattern  and  color. 

.411  retailed  at  $1.00.  The  manufac¬ 
turer  absorbed  50  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  promotion,  advertising,  props  and 
signs  and  models.  In  Feller’s  largest 
window  two  attractive  models  dressed 
in  night  club  costumes  spent  two 
whole  days  demonstrating  how  to  tie 
bat-wing  bows  and  offering  to  teach 
any  customer  who  wanted  to  learn  how 
to  tie  a  bow-lie  correctly.  Crowds,  in 
spite  of  the  rainy  weather,  brought  out 
the  police  department  several  times. 
Inside  the  store,  every  employee,  in¬ 
cluding  girls  and  non-selling  help, 
wore  a  bow-tie  throughout  the  promo¬ 
tion.  One  hundred  dozen  of  the  ties 
were  sold  in  the  first  two  days,  and 
bow-tie  sales  were  stimulated  for  some 
time  to  come.  The  manufacturer  was 
so  impressed  that  he  promoted  the 
same  idea  to  other  stores. 

The  Bow-Tie  Carnival  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  Father’s  Day  Contest,  for 
the  best  essay  on  “Why  I  Think  My 
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Pop  !:>  1  ops.”  Emi  )  blanks  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  newspaper  ads;  no  purchase 
was  reejuired.  Prizes  were  bikes  for  the 
winners  and  $50  of  merchandise  to  the 
winners’  fathers— presented  at  a  store 
ceremony.  Newspaper  and  radio  pub¬ 
licity  was  lavish— and  free. 

A  week  later  came  the  promotion 
that  stirred  wrath  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  was  the  subject  of  a  scath¬ 
ing  editorial  in  Izvestia  concerning  the 
methods  by  which  American  capitalists 
conduct  their  pursuit  of  profits.  Feller 
arranged  with  a  famous  hypnotist, 
who  was  making  a  theater  appearance 
in  Ottawa,  to  hypnotize  a  young 


woman  volunteer.  A  lied  was  placed 
in  the  store  window  and  the  girl  was 
put  to  sleep  there.  She  stayed  asleep 
from  10:30  in  the  morning  until  eight 
that  night,  when  an  ambulance  picked 
her  up  and  took  her  to  the  theater, 
where  she  was  awakened.  “Although 
this  promotion  did  not  bring  in  too 
much  additional  business,”  said  Feller, 
“the  publicity  was  tremendous.  The 
crowds,  which  sometimes  numbered  in 
the  hundreds,  were  in  front  of  the  win¬ 
dow  all  day.  When  the  ambulance 
took  her  away  that  night,  it  took  four 
jx)licemen  to  keep  the  crowds  back.” 

The  fourth  June  promotion  was  the 
give-away  of  a  case  of  Coca-Cola  with 
every  purchase  of  a  sport  shirt,  at 
prices  ranging  from  $4.95  to  $9.95. 
Windows  were  filled  equally  with 
shirts  and  Coca-Cola  coolers  and  cases. 
Free  cokes  were  served;  and  so  well- 
liked  that  the  custom  has  become  per¬ 
manent  at  Feller’s.  The  give-away 
cases  were  not  delivered— customers 
cheerfully  carried  them  home  or  to 
their  cars,  and  every  man  carrying  a 
case  of  Coca-Cola  was  a  walking  ad 


lor  Feller’s.  Feller  said  he  had  to  pay 
the  1  egular  price  for  Coca-Cola  for  the 
promotion,  but  the  distributor  coop 
crated  by  having  a  truck  always  loaded 
and  ready  to  deliver  as  the  store  sent 
out  calls  for  more.  (Customers  paid 
deposits  on  the  bottles  and  cases;  re¬ 
turned  them  at  stores  all  over  town.) 
Like  all  his  promotions  this  was  heavi¬ 
ly  supported  by  newspaper  advertising 
and  store  displays.  Feller  said  his  pro¬ 
motion  costs  regularly  match  or  better 
NRDCiA  average  figures. 

Charity  Plus  Promotion.  Lester  Lieb  of 
the  Babs  .Shop,  Montclair,  N.  J„  re- 


jxjrted  on  a  method  he  will  use  this 
fall  to  handle  requests  for  donations  to 
local  charities  with  some  promotional 
advantage  to  the  store  and  a  consider¬ 
able  money  saving  as  well.  He  has 
hired  the  local  movie  theater,  at  a  cost 
of  $300,  for  the  evening  of  November 
17th,  and  turned  the  tickets  over  in 
blocks  of  50  to  various  local  organiza¬ 
tions.  They  will  sell  these  at  $2  apiece. 
Fhe  audience  will  see  not  only  the 
scheduled  picture  but  a  fashion  show 
from  the  Babs  Shop  as  well. 

Selling  Home  Goods.  Talking  about 
home  furnishings,  Theodore  A.  Simp 
son,  president  of  Mayfair,  Inc.,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  decried  the  notion  that  “promo¬ 
tion”  and  “sale”  are  synonymous 
words.  He  urged  more  creative  jiro- 
motion,  planned  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  customer  appreciation  of 
merchandise.  Mayfair,  a  home  furnish¬ 
ings  store  without  appliances,  sells 
medium  to  high  price  goods.  It  does  a 
volume  of  about  $1,200,000,  and  be¬ 
tween  .$600,000  and  $700,000  of  this 
is  produced  by  five  “decorators”  who 


concentrate  on  selling  in  the  custom¬ 
er’s  home.  Simpson  said  that  his  en¬ 
tire  sales  approach  is  an  effort  to  get 
a  store  representative  into  the  ctistom- 
er’s  home.  Here,  he  said,  it  is  jx)ssible 
to  handle  the  sale  with  the  atmosphere 
of  importance,  respect  and  personal 
attention  that  a  high-ticket  sale  de¬ 
serves.  In  this  connection,  he  pointed 
out,  a  lot  of  improvement  is  jx)ssible 
in  the  average  transaction  on  the  sell¬ 
ing  floor  as  well.  “(Compare  the  way  a 
first  class  furrier  or  jewelry  man  pre¬ 
sents  his  merchandise,”  he  said,  “with 
the  way  a  salesman  on  the  home  fur¬ 
nishings  Hoor  does  when  he  is  entering 
what  may  be  a  $5,000  sale.” 

Referring  to  discount  houses.  Simp 
son  called  for  a  campaign  to  educate 
the  public  on  the  service  the  legitimate 
retailer  performs  and  to  brand  the 
“buy  it  wholesale”  outlets  as  “bootleg,” 

MANUFACTURER  VIEWPOINT 

Men's  Wear.  Inventory  and  price 
problems  are  not  pressing  in  the  men’s 
wear  field,  said  Jerome  I.  Udell,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Max  Udell  Sons  & 
Company,  and  retailers  can  plan  in 
terms  of  long-range  build-ups  of  con¬ 
sumer  demand  rather  than  in  terms  of 
any  immediate  post-truce  emergency. 

Retailing’s  job,  he  said,  is  to  im¬ 
prove  its  distribution  efficiency  so  that 
ability  to  sell  will  keep  pace  with 
ability  to  produce;  this  means,  essen¬ 
tially,  to  use  retail  “plant  capacity” 
with  maximum  effectiveness.  A  policy 
to  which  all  operations  are  geared  is 
a  necessity,  and  he  suggested  that  re¬ 
tailers  must  find  the  answer  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions: 

“1.  What  kind  of  customer  are  we 
seeking  to  sell— item-wise,  price-wise, 
and  service-wise? 

“2.  .Are  we  avoiding  the  fringe  items 
that  do  not  fit  into  this  scheme  of 
things? 

“3.  Who  are  the  best  resources  to 
serve  our  particular  purposes? 

“4.  .Are  we  avoiding  fringe  resources 
and  guarding  against  buying  an  extra 
item  here  and  another  one  there? 

“5.  Have  we  planned  an  aggressive 
merchandising  program  to  sell  the 
purchases  we  are  about  to  make? 

“6.  Have  we  recognized  that  it  is  un¬ 
sound  to  buy  lines  on  a  general  basis, 
or  to  attempt  to  lie  all  things  to  all 
people?  Are  we,  instead,  buying 
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Why  duplicate 
lis  description? 
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Recordak  Photographic  Billing  puts 
your  sales  checks  to  work  . . .  cuts  posting 
operations  85%  .  .  .  brings  important  . 
savings  to  retail  stores  of  every  size 

No  longer 


ment  traffic  is  reduced  to  a  trickle  .  .  .  because  your  bill 
answers  customer-questions  in  advance.  And  your  film 
records  can  be  filed  in  as  little  as  \%  of  the  space  previ¬ 
ously  required.  Ready  for  inunediate  reference  in  a  Recor¬ 
dak  Film  Reader. 

Your  total  microfilming  costs  will  be  far  outweighed  by 
your  savings  because  Recordak — and  Recordak  alone — 
has  a  line  of  microfilmers  designed  for  stores  of  every  size. 
And  you  can  buy  or  rent,  as  you  please. 

For  complete  information,  simply  mail  coupon  below. 

Recordak  Corporation  (Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak 
Company),  444  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


is  it  necessary  for  your  billing  clerks  to  dupli¬ 
cate  the  sales  staff’s  record  keeping — to  describe  and  list 
each  item  when  preparing  charge  or  budget  account 
statements. 

Only  the  sales  check  totals  are  posted  .  .  .  plus  the 
usual  returns  and  payments.  Further  description  is  un¬ 
necessary  because  the  sales  checks  are  microfilmed  and 
sent  out  with  the  bill. 

Result:  Each  billing  clerk  can  handle  many  more  ac¬ 
counts  .  .  .  with  greater  accuracy.  Your  billing  machine 
requirements  are  reduced  as  much  as  75%  .  .  . 
and  you  save  on  stationery,  too.  Also,  adjust¬ 


'Recordak”  is  a  trade-mark 


l^£CCP€F)t( 


{SubskHary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

Originator  of  modern  microfilming —  and  its  application  to  retailing  systems 


Recordak  Corporation  (Subsidiary  of  Kastman  Kmiak  Company) 
444  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Flease  forward  a  copy  of  "Make  Your  Sales 
Checks  Work  For  You.” 


Name. 


Position. 


Company. 
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Oh  iIm  roof  of  tho  tloro'*  IOH-«lory  building  oro  o  play¬ 
ground  and  miniaturo  mo.  Star  attraction— an  olophant. 


Report  on  Takashimaya 


122  years  old,  this  Tokyo  department  store  is  one 
of  Japan's  most  efficiently  managed  businesses 


By  Hiram  C.  Caroom 


T  AST  year  the  Takashimaya  Depart- 
•■-^ment  Store  in  Tokyo  operated  on 


a  gross  margin  of  19.33  per  cent  of 
sales  and  produced  a  profit  of  2.54  per 


While  American  department  stores 
in  the  $20-50  million  sales  group 
turned  their  stocks  of  merchandise  ap¬ 
proximately  4.1  times  in  1952,  Taka¬ 
shimaya,  with  sales  in  excess  of  $22 
million,  turned  its  stock  16.8  times.* 
In  Japan,  this  turnover  rate  is  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  very  good  but  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  six  of  Tokyo’s  13 
large  department  stores  equalled  or 
exceeded  it  last  year.  It  compares  very 
favorably  with  Takashimaya’s  pre-war 
turnover  rates  of  10-12  times. 


*This  figure  was  obtained  through  divid¬ 
ing  cost  of  goods  sold  by  an  average  of  the 
two  semi-annual  inventories;  no  year-end 
inventory  was  available  because  the  store 
was  changing  to  a  March  through  February 
fiscal  year.  Out-of-store  sales  to  U.  S. 
Armed  Forces  organizations  and  other 
heavy  buyers  constituting  13%  of  total 
sales  are  included  and  naturally  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  high  turnover  rate. 


Founded  in  1831  and  department- 
ized  in  1909,  the  Takashimaya  Com¬ 
pany,  with  modern  department  stores 
in  Kyoto,  Osaka  and  Tokyo,  account¬ 
ed  for  121/2  per  cent  of  all  department 
store  sales  in  Japan  last  year.  Approxi¬ 
mately  one-half  of  the  firm’s  sales  were 
made  by  its  Tokyo  branch— the  city’s 
second  largest  store. 

Unusual  attractions  are  employed 
by  this  store  to  draw  customers  through 
the  10  floors  of  its  modern  building. 
On  the  roof,  overlooking  the  city’s 
business  district,  are  a  playground  and 
a  miniature  zoo  whose  attractions  in¬ 
clude  a  young  elephant,  acquired  in 
Bangkok,  Thailand,  for  $140  by  S. 
Yashima,  the  store’s  business  manager, 
in  1950.  This  is  a  favorite  spot  for 
parents  to  bring  their  children.  On 
the  sixth  and  eighth  floors  of  the  store 
are  one  or  more  exhibits  of  oil  paint¬ 
ings,  wood-block  prints,  cloisonne, 
china,  and  lacquer  ware  which  appeal 
to  the  artistically  inclined  Japanese 
p>eopIe.  Strategically  located  in  other 
parts  of  the  store  are  the  photo  shop, 
pet  shop,  restaurant,  travel  bureau, 


and  special  merchandise  displays.  It  is 
believed  that  these  attractions  con¬ 
tributed  materially  to  the  store’s  aver¬ 
age  daily  traffic  of  approximately 
42,000  customers  in  1952. 


Seasonal  Peaks.  As  in  the  United 
States,  customer  traffic  and  store  sales 
reach  a  peak  in  December.  Takashi¬ 
maya’s  busiest  day  last  year  was  De¬ 
cember  21,  when  87,494  people  entered 
the  store.  A  small  percentage  of  them 
bought  Christmas  gifts,  but  the  ma¬ 
jority  purchased  goods  for  one  of  three 
purposes:  seasonal  winter  wear,  tra¬ 
ditional  Japanese  Seibo  (year-end) 
gifts,  or  new  clothes  which  are  cus¬ 
tomarily  worn  in  the  three-day  New 
Year’s  celebration. 

Similar  to  year-end  gift  buying  in 
the  Tokyo  area  is  the  Chugen  (middle- 
of-the-year)  buying  which  occurs  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  week  of  June  and  first  two 
weeks  of  July.  Presents  such  as  shirts, 
neckties,  blouses,  gloves,  towels  and 
sheets  are  exchanged  by  individuals  in 
celebration  of  a  traditional  Buddhist 
holiday.  Business  firms,  in  expression 
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July  is  T akashimayas  second 
biggest  volume  month.  Last  year 
the  store's  f(ross  margin  was  19.3 
per  cent  of  sales;  stock  turned 
nearly  17  times.  These  are 
pretty  interesting  facts;  like  the 
rest  of  the  Takashimaya  story, 
they  were  supplied  by  B.  Kana- 
mori  and  other  staff  executives 
of  the  Tokyo  store.  Hiram 
Caroom.  who  did  this  study,  teas 
a  teacher  of  retailing  in  San  Ber¬ 
nardino;  is  now  with  the  U.  S. 
Air  Force  in  Japan. 


of  their  appreciation,  utilize  both 
Chugen  and  Seibo  as  occasions  to  pre¬ 
sent  gifts  to  customers  and  salary  bon¬ 
uses  to  employees.  Sales  resulting  from 
Chugen  gift  buying  and  bonus  spend¬ 
ing  are  sufficient  to  make  July  the  sec¬ 
ond  best  month  of  the  year  for  Tokyo 
department  stores. 


The  Merchandise.  Takashimaya’s  prize 
customer  since  1888  has  been  the  Im¬ 
perial  family.  Practically  all  of  its 
business,  however,  comes  from  two  in¬ 
come  groups:  the  high,  classed  as 
$2500  or  more  annually;  and  the  mid¬ 
dle,  classed  as  $600-$2500  annually. 
Japan’s  predominant  low  income 
group,  with  $200-$600  yearly  income, 
relies  on  small  independent  stores  and 
family  operated  shops  for  most  of  its 
merchandising  requirements.  There  is, 
however,  one  type  of  department  store 
in  Japan  which  caters  to  this  group;  it 
is  the  terminal  store  located  in  the 
large  metropolitan  terminal-buildings 
of  Japan’s  efficient  railway  system. 

Last  year,  in-the-store  sales  com¬ 
prised  87  per  cent  of  the  Takashimaya 
Department  Store’s  eight  billion  yen 
(22.2  million  dollars)  sales  volume. 
The  composition  by  types  of  merchan¬ 
dise  of  these  in-store  sales  was:  Cloth¬ 
ing  and  fabrics,  51  per  cent;  general 
merchandise,  23  per  cent;  food  (in¬ 
cluding  restaurant),  1 1  per  cent;  house¬ 
hold  goods,  10  per  cent;  and  miscel¬ 
laneous,  five  per  cent. 

A  further  division  of  the  clothing 
sales  reveals  that  Western-style  cloth¬ 
ing  accounted  for  25  per  cent  of  the  in¬ 
store  sales,  while  Japanese  styles  ac¬ 
counted  for  only  10  per  cent.  But  this 
sales  ratio  is  a  very  recent  develop- 


Sal«»  par  tquor*  foot  of  tolling  tpoct  oro  $M,  about 
$30  lots  than  in  timilor  ttorot  in  tho  United  State*. 


Store  traflc  average*  42,000  cu*temer«  in  a  day;  thi* 
wo*  mere  than  doubled  an  the  record  vekinio  day  ef  1053. 


Western  style  clothing  account*  for  35  per  cant  of  Toko* 
thimoyo'*  tales,  Japanese  stylo*  far  only  10  per  cent. 
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ment.  In  1940,  the  store’s  tabi,  geta, 
zori,  obi,  kimonos  and  other  items  of 
Oriental  wear  outsold  their  Western 
counterparts  almost  six  to  one— 30  per 
cent  vs.  51/2  per  cent  of  total  sales. 

For  several  decades  the  Japanese 
people,  led  by  their  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  men,  have  been  adopting 
Western  dress  in  increasingly  greater 
numbers.  But  it  was  the  Occupation 
which  provided  the  imp>etus  for  the 
big  switch  to  Western  styles.  Popular 
American  movies,  magazines,  and 
newspapers  jxjrtrayed  the  latest  fash¬ 
ions;  the  piost  exchanges  and  privately 
ojjerated  American  and  English  stores 
in  the  major  cities  supplied  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Westerners  and  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  Japanese  with  these 
fashions;  and,  due  partially  to  the  ex¬ 
cellent  relationship  between  the  two 
races,  the  Nipponese  adopted  these 
styles  rapidly.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
urban  areas  in  Japan  are  far  more 
Westernized  than  rural  areas  where 
few  occupation  personnel  live. 

Recognizing  this  trend  towards 
Westernization,  Japanese  department, 
stores  have  stocked  increasingly  larger 


quantities  of  Western-style  clothing, 
general  merchandise,  and  household 
goods.  A  postwar  addition  to  Taka¬ 
shimaya’s  Tokyo  store  is  its  Overseas 
Supply  Store  (OSS)  which  encompasses 
an  entire  floor  and  is  devoted  com¬ 
pletely  to  products  imported  from  the 
U.  S.  and  other  Western  nations. 
Widely  known  brands  of  cosmetics, 
candies,  food  products,  sundry  items, 
radios,  washing  machines,  refrigera¬ 
tors,  and  TV  sets  are  on  display  here. 

Whereas  Japanese-made,  Western- 
style  clothing  constituted  25  per  cent 
of  Takashimaya’s  in-store  sales  last 
year,  imported  merchandise  of  all 
types  accounted  for  only  9.2  per  cent. 
This  relatively  small  sales  volume  of 
these  highly  desirable  products  is  at¬ 
tributed  primarily  to  the  fact  that  im¬ 
port  duties  and  transportation  costs 
make  them  too  expensive  for  the 
average  customer  to  buy  in  substantial 
quantity.  As  a  result  of  this,  OSS  mer¬ 
chandise  was  turned  only  6.55  times 
last  year. 

Ijn  sharp  contrast  is  the  aforemen- 
‘tioned  storewide  merchandise  turn¬ 
over  rate  of  16.8  times.  What  factors 


made  possible  these  rapid  stock  turns? 

In  the  order  of  their  importance,  ihcv 
were:  (1)  close  proximity  of  the  store 
to  its  suppliers,  (2)  customers’  standard 
patterns  of  dress  and  home  furnish¬ 
ings,  and  (3)  substantial  quantity  ot 
food  products  sold. 

Nearness  of  Suppliers.  Excluding  im¬ 
ported  goods,  practically  all  of  Taka¬ 
shimaya’s  buying  is  from  wholesalers 
located  in  Tokyo.  Departmental  buy¬ 
ers  can  order  merchandise  by  phone 
or  in  person  at  the  close  of  one  busi¬ 
ness  day,  have  it  delivered  and  taggeil 
that  evening,  and  on  display  for  cus¬ 
tomers  the  following  morning.  Nor¬ 
mally,  however,  this  process  recjiiires 
about  three  days.  In  any  case,  the  store 
obtains  needed  merchandise  upon 
very  short  notice  and  is  thereby  able 
to  ojierate  with  only  two  small  rooms 
for  storing  merchandise  not  on  display 
in  the  store.  (Not  included  here  is  the 
Yokohama  warehouse  used  by  the 
company  for  storage  of  imported 
goods  which  go  to  all  three  of  its  major 
stores.)  This  ready  availability  of  mer¬ 
chandise  makes  possible  a  large  sales 
volume  with  a  relatively  small  mer¬ 
chandise  inventory— a  high  turnover 
rate. 

Limited  Variety  of  Styles.  Although 
the  urban  Japanese  have  to  a  large 
extent  switched  to  Western-style  cloth¬ 
ing,  they  adhere  to  basic  colors  and 
styles.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
men’s  clothing  and  generally  true  of 
ladies’  ready-to-wear,  which  is  natur¬ 
ally  more  colorful  and  varied  in  style. 
Fashions  in  both  cases  are  relatively 
slow  in  changing.  Japanese  kimonos 
and  robes  are  even  more  standardized 
in  style.  School  students  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  wear  navy  blue  uniform- 
type  clothing.  Many  occupational 
groups,  both  common  laborers  and 
white  collar  workers,  dress  in  a  uni¬ 
form  manner— much  the  same  as  wait¬ 
resses  and  gas  station  attendants  in 
the  U.  S. 

There  is  relatively  little  variety  in 
tables,  tatami  floor  mats,  carpets,  bed 
covers  and  other  home  furnishing 
items.  Moreover,  these  styles  seldom 
change.  Hence,  Japanese  department 
stores  do  not  need  to  stock  a  wide 
variety  of  home  furnishings  and  ready- 
to-wear.  (Continued  on  page  60) 


TAKASHIMAYA  OPERATING  RESULTS  -  1952 

SALES  . .  100.00% 

COST  OF  GOODS .  80.67% 

GROSS  MARGIN  19.33% 

OPERATING  EXPENSES  16.79^, 

Total  payroll  expense  5.32% 

Advertising  &  Publicity  2.87% 

Rent,  Insurance,  Taxes  2.42% 

Travel  &  Welfare  .  -87% 

Wrapping,  packing,  utilities  2.10% 

'  Depreciation,  Interest  .90% 

Other  expenses  2.31% 

NET  PROFIT  2.54% 


TAKASHIMAYA  SALES  DATA  -  1952 

Total  Sales  $22,228,547.00 

*v Sales  per  square  foot  of  selling  space  $68.00 

Sales  per  selling  employee  .  $21,284.00 

“’  Averse  gross  sale  $2.44 

v  Total  number  of  transactions .  9,142,012 

^Transactions  perfsales  employee . 'w  ,  8,757 

"Transactions  per  square  foot  of  selling  space  ‘  28 
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Reports  to  Management  on 


DO-IT-YOURSELF  MARKETS 


poWER  drills  and  paint  brushes,  saws  and  sewing  machines,  constitute  Amer- 
^  ica's  newest  hobby  —  the  do-it-yourself  way  of  having  a  beautiful  home, 
inside  and  out.  In  a  country  whose  industries  are  masters  of  assembly  line 
techniques  and  mass  production,  the  individual  citizen  is  rediscovering  the 
joy  of  doing  the  whole  job  himself,  from  raw  material  to  finished  product. 
John  Citizen  is  acquiring  tools  and  skills,  and  dedicating  his  leisure  hours 
to  carpentry  and  gardening  and  painting,  while  his  wife  makes  slip  covers 
and  draperies  or  tackles  a  few  man-of-the-house  creative  jobs,  too. 

To  measure  the  importance  to  department  stores  of  this  customer  with  a  pas¬ 
sion  for  doing  things  himself,  the  research  department  of  STORES  has  dis¬ 
cussed  his  activities  with  representatives  of  the  many  industries  affected 
by  his  new  interests  —  with  publishers  of  the  books,  magazines  and  newspapers 
that  tell  him  how  to  do  the  jobs;  with  manufacturers  who  have  developed 
merchandise  that  performs  dependably  in  his  unskilled  heinds ;  with  men  and 
women  who  stage  the  clinics  and  shows  at  which  people  learn  how  to  make  and 
do  things  for  the  home;  with  department  store  and  buying  office  executives 
in  the  departments  most  directly  affected  by  this  trend  —  home  furnishings. 

Home  dressmaking,  always  an  important  area  of  expression  for  the  do-it- 
yourself  impulse,  is  not  discussed  in  the  article  that  follows,  but  only 
because  the  trends  and  problems  in  that  field  are  far  more  familiar  to  depart¬ 
ment  store  management  than  are  those  in  the  suddenly  developed  field  of 
beautifying  one's  home  through  the  work  of  one's  own  hands. 

To  the  many  who  have  contributed  their  experience  and  advice  to  this  article, 
STORES  expresses  its  deepest  appreciation, 


THE  TEENS  TURN  A  HAND 
Channeling  teen-age  energy  into  vsefal  tatht, 
G.  Fox  A  Co.  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  ran  a  week- 
long  promotion  with  Mogicolor  point  and 
Seventoen  mogaxino.  Teon-agers  wero  invitod 
to  attend  clotMt  at  the  store  after  tchool  on 
weekday*  and  at  various  hours  on  Saturday. 
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LEARNING  ABOUT  FOAM  RUBBER 

FirMtom  d*men«tration  at  Th«  Emporium,  Son  Francitce,  tall*  cuttemar* 
hew  to  UM  Foam  rubber  yardage  and  (hopes,  including  salvaging  of 
scraps.  Note  shapes  up  front,  sheeting  in  two  sites  en  tables  at  side.  For 
best  results,  experts  advise  showing  all  forms,  plus  some  finished  products. 


TRIMMINGS  SEU  THE  FABRIC 

Below,  these  women  at  Wasson's,  Indianapolis,  are  listening  to  pointers  on 
hew  to  express  their  individuality  by  making  their  own  slip  covers  and 
draperies,  or  by  trimming  up  ready-mades.  Katharine  do  Reeder,  of  Con¬ 
solidated  Trimming  Cerperotion,  seen  en  stage,  says  that  such  shews  in¬ 
variably  produce  an  accelerated  demand  for  the  fabrics  used. 


MAKE  IT  WITH  SHEETS 

Economy  appeal  is  strong  in  mokerit-with-sheets  show,  staged  at  Thalhimer's, 
Richmond,  by  Ruth  Leigh  of  Cannon  Milk.  But  crowds  ore  equally  interested,  she 
says,  in  ideas  for  making  elegant  trifles  from  towels  and  wash  cloths,  for  use  os 
gifts,  favors,  church  bataar  items. 


STORES  Reports  to  Management  on  the  Do-lt* Yourself  Market  (Continued) 


Everybody’s  a  Customer 


People  close  to  the  do-it-yourself 
customer  are  emphatic  about  the  error 
in  this  line  of  thought.  One  expert, 
who  has  put  on  many  demonstrations 
of  slip  cover-  and  drapery-making,  re¬ 
ports  that  women  who  have  never 
made  these  things  before  will  usually 
start  with  inexpensive  fabrics,  but 
only  for  fear  of  spoiling  their  first  at¬ 
tempt— and  meantime,  they  will  have 
the  store’s  workroom  carry  out  those  of 
their  ideas  calling  for  richer  materials. 


Time  was  when  the  do-it-yourself 
customer,  not  yet  christened  with 
his  current  name,  was  just  the  wage 
earner  making  repairs  on  his  house 
during  layoff  periods.  Or  it  was  the 
wage  earner’s  wife,  stretching  his  un¬ 
certain  pay  by  making  the  children’s 
clothes  and  a  few  little  things  for  the 
house.  The  motive  behind  the  activity 
was  economy,  pure  and  simple,  and 
the  customers  who  engaged  in  the  ac- 
dvity  were  usually  chain  or  variety 
rather  than  department  store  clientele. 

Today,  do-it-yourself  is  no  longer 
an  expression  of  frugality,  and  the 
market  it  represents  cannot  be  defined 
in  terms  of  income  bracket  or  occupa¬ 
tion,  or  in  terms  of  the  stores  with 
which  the  doer  customarily  deals.  The 
mystic  order  of  hammer  and  thimble 
has  no  membership  restrictions,  and 
anyone  with  a  pair  of  hands  is  likely 
to  belong  to  it.  Hands  of  the  all¬ 
thumbs  variety  function  as  happily 
in  this  field  as  those  with  innate  or 
acquired  skills.  Cases  of  paint  under 
the  nails  or  basting  thread  in  the  hair 
may  show  up  in  any  office  on  a  Mon¬ 
day  morning,  or  on  both  sides  of  the 
retail  counter. 

Economy  or  Hobby.  Economy  is  still 
an  important  motive,  and  the  sales 
pitch  for  many  of  the  do-it-yourself 
items  is  usually  keyed  to  that  idea. 
The  hobby  motive,  however,  is  also 
extremely  important  today,  and  any¬ 
one  watching  the  do-it-yourself  cus¬ 
tomer  at  work  is  inclined  to  consider 
economy  the  excuse  rather  than  the 
reason  for  the  feverish  activity.  The 
energetic  do-it-yourself  customer  at¬ 
tacks  the  job  in  true  hobbyist  fashion, 
with  enough  tools  and  gadgets  to  make 
the  work  fun— and  to  make  the  cost  of 
doing  the  job  much  higher  than  it 
really  has  to  be.  Thus  the  man  who 
decides  to  mow  his  lawn  buys  a  powder 
mower;  the  one  who  is  going  to  wash 
his  car  himself  buys  special  gadgets 


and  a  whole  kit  of  equipment  for  the 
chore;  the  man  who  knows  just  what 
he  wants  in  the  line  of  simple  book¬ 
shelves  for  his  den  often  believes  that 
the  purchase  of  power  tools  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  preliminary  to  any  excursion  into 
carpentry.  Women  who  rarely  bake 
buy  stoves  with  double  ovens;  those 
who  do  a  little  sewing  buy  machines 
that  do  everything  but  cut  out  the 
pattern;  those  who  do  one  load  of 
laundry  a  week  require  a  de  luxe  auto¬ 
matic  washer  for  that  load. 

The  creative  do-it-yourself  customer 
in  particular  usually  proves  to  be  a 
cheerful  spender  because  he  enjoys  the 
work  he  is  doing,  and  goes  right  on 
doing  it.  Thus  the  housewife  makes  a 
slip  cover  for  an  aging  easy  chair,  and 
goes  on  to  make  new  drapes  and  re¬ 
paper  her  living  room;  her  husband 
makes  some  shelves  and  goes  on  to 
panel  his  den  in  70-cents-a-square- 
foot  plywood.  The  teen-age  daughter 
enters  a  contest  in  which  she  can  dem¬ 
onstrate  her  ability  to  sew  and  saw  and 
paint  her  way  to  a  new  room  on  a 
budget  figure— and  presently  the  whole 
house  is  being  redone  by  home  talent. 

No  Conflicts.  Nearly  all  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  executives  contacted  by 
Stores  in  connection  with  this  study 
are  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no 
conflict  between  the  do-it-yourself 
market  and  the  market  for  ready¬ 
made  or  workroom-made  merchandise. 
Many  believe  that  there  are  two  sepa¬ 
rate  classes  of  customers— those  w'ho 
have  the  time  and  talent  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  doing  things  with  their  hands, 
and  those  who  have  not.  Others  tend 
to  group  customers  in  terms  of  what 
they  can  afford,  assuming  that  the 
woman  who  can  afford  custom-made 
draperies  and  slip  covers  will  not  make 
her  own,  and  that  her  husband  will 
not  paint  his  own  furniture  if  his  bank 
account  can  stand  the  shock  of  good 
finished  merchandise. 


Rich  Man,  Poor  Man.  Proof  abounds 
that  the  penny-stretcher  no  longer 
dominates  the  make-and-do-market.  A 
Collier’s  survey,  made  in  1951, 
showed  that  most  men  do  their  own 
carpentry  and  painting,  for  example. 
In  low  and  medium  income  brackets, 
those  who  did  this  type  of  work  were 
very  much  in  the  majority.  But  even 
among  those  with  incomes  over 
$7,000  a  year,  the  percentages  were 
substantial— 32  per  cent  doing  their 
own  carpentry  and  39  per  cent  doing 
their  own  painting.  And  among  the 
house-buying,  furniture-buying,  appli¬ 
ance-buying  readers  of  Better  Homes 
AND  Gardens,  seven  out  of  10  families 
do  their  own  inside  painting;  four  out 
of  ten  do  their  own  paper  hanging. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  examples 
of  participation  in  the  do-it-yourself 
movement  on  the  part  of  people  in  the 
higher  income  brackets  is  cited  by  the 
William  S.  Orkin  organization,  which 
stages  Do-It-Yourself  Shows  in  large 
cities.  Not  long  ago,  this  firm  formed 
a  Do-It-Yourself  Institute  to  which  its 
exhibitors  could  belong,  and  the  new 
association  was  announced  in  a  Kip- 
linger  letter.  As  a  result,  hundreds  of 
inquiries  were  received  from  bank 
presidents  and  other  major  business 
executives  who  were  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  new  institute  could  help 
them  out  with  advice  on  how  to  en¬ 
large  the  fKjrch  or  construct  a  patio! 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Contributing  Factors.  Some  observers 
lay  the  growth  of  the  do-it-yourself 
trend  at  the  door  of  the  present  eco¬ 
nomic  situation,  which  makes  labor 
scarce  and  high— with  emphasis  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  scarcity  of  help.  So 
long  as  we  have  employment  at  pres¬ 
ent  levels,  they  maintain,  the  house¬ 
holder  will  find  it  easier  to  do  many 
odd  jobs  for  himself  than  to  locate  a 
workman  willing  to  come  in  on  a 
small  assignment.  Should  employment 
[all  off,  they  believe,  we  may  some  day 
again  have  enough  unemployed  or 
partially  skilled  help  available  so  that 
the  householder  will  find  it  easier  to 
hire  a  trained  hand  for  the  work  he 
now  tackles  himself.  Meantime,  how¬ 
ever,  employment  continues  at  record 
highs,  and  some  retailers  are  delighted 
to  see  customers  make  their  own  drap¬ 
eries  or  lay  their  own  kitchen  floors, 
if  only  to  ease  the  load  u|)on  inade¬ 
quate  workroom  staffs.  It’s  in  the 
same  class  with  offering  ready-to-wear 
customers  free  pin  fittings  of  simple  al¬ 
terations  when  the  workroom  is  busy. 

One  of  the  most  convincing  expla¬ 
nations  given  for  the  rapid  grow’th  of 
do-it-yourself,  however,  is  in  terms  of 
renewed  interest  in  the  home.  This 
interest  reflects  itself  in  enormous  cir¬ 
culation  figures  for  the  shelter  maga¬ 
zines,  in  the  fact  that  today  more  than 
half  of  America’s  homes  are  owner- 
occupied,  and  even  in  the  fact  that 
|)eople  are  selecting  more  and  more 
household  items  for  their  art  needle¬ 
work  endeavors.  (In  the  last  crochet 
contest  sponsored  by  the  National 
Needlework  Bureau,  household  arti¬ 
cles  far  outnumbered  apparel  and  ac¬ 
cessories  items;  table  cloths  led  the 
parade.  And  now  a  new  heavy  crochet 
cotton.  Speed  Cro-Sheen,  is  on  the 
market  to  make  this  form  of  self-ex¬ 
pression  easier  aiul  faster.  Look  lot 
more  hand-made  place  mats!) 

Other  motivations  suggested  for  the 
do-it-yourself  trend  include  experience 
with  tools  gained  in  w'ar  work  or  in 
the  armed  service;  they  also  include 
the  suggestion  that  working  with  one’s 
liands  has  a  therapeutic  effect  on 
nerves  jangled  by  conditions  in  this 
troubled  world.  It  is  a  theme  for  spec¬ 
ulation,  and  many  interesting  scien¬ 
tific  gymnastics  have  been  performed 


in  an  effort  to  determine  why  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  now  so  happy  about  soiling 
their  fair  hands  with  labor  they 
wouldn’t  ijerform  a  few  years  ago. 

Size  of  Market.  When  it  comes  to 
measuring  the  size  of  the  market  rep¬ 
resented  by  this  movement,  however, 
we  are  out  of  the  realm  of  theory  and 
well  provided  with  figures.  The  .Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  for  instance,  estimates  that  $riO 
million  was  spent  last  year  on  do-it- 
yourself  tools  and  materials,  and  that 
the  market  is  currently  $75  a  year  per 
household.  U.  S.  Plywocnl,  which 
packages  its  panels  in  convenient 
bundles,  complete  with  hardware,  re¬ 
ports  that  its  consumer  sales  have 
doubled  in  the  past  five  years.  Amkri- 
CAN  Homk  says  that  25  per  cent  of 
])aint  sales  are  made  to  amateurs, 
whereas  the  figure  was  only  10  per  cent 
a  few  years  ago;  that  60  per  cent  of 
home  owners  tlo  their  own  w’allpaj>er- 
ing,  against  28  |jer  cent  before  the 
war;  that  1 1  million  families  have 
home  workshops. 


NEVER  UNDERESTIMATE 
THE  POWER  OF  FUNI 

Slretting  the  good  timo  to  bo  hod  pointing,  this 
promotional  pockogo  will  (onto  to  rotaiUrt 
through  point  sources,  who  in  turn  will  get  it 
From  on  oil  company,  Archer-Doniels-Midlond.  No 
brand  names  appear  on  display  materials  or  on 
give..away  apron,  bandanna,  or  man's  cap.  Na¬ 
tional  advertising  oF  Week-End  Decorator  idea 
uses  theme:  "It's  easy  .  .  .  it's  Fun  .  .  .  it's  thriFty." 


The  Printed  Word.  Another  measure 
of  America’s  eagerness  to  do  things  for 
itself  is  the  tremendous  sale  of  books 
that  tell  the  novice  how’  to  look  like 
an  expert.  Pocket  Books  reports  that 
its  35-cent  Pockkt  Household  Ency¬ 
clopedia  was  a  30-day  sellout  and  is 
scheduled  for  reprinting  and  further 
promotion.  Better  Homes  and  Gar¬ 
dens  reports  that  its  Handyman’s 
Book,  at  more  than  ten  times  the  price 
of  the  pocket  reference  work,  is  just 
about  at  the  half-million  mark  in 
number  of  copies  sold.  Even  in  the 
relatively  narrow  field  of  brand-name 
plastic  upholstery  material,  the  figures 
on  booklet  sales  are  fabulous:  “.At 
Home  With  Boltaflex,’’  offered  for  10 
cents  a  copy  in  Bolta’s  consumer  mag¬ 
azine  advertising,  has  been  sold  to  the 
tune  of  100,000  copies,  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  quarter-million  have  been 
picked  up  by  customers  through  free 
in-store  distribution. 

In  the  magazine  field,  periodicals 
whose  editorial  pages  are  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  to  how-to-do  articles  are  flour¬ 
ishing.  In  newspapers,  features  on 
how-to-do  are  emerging  from  the  ob¬ 
scurity  of  the  woman’s  page  and  get¬ 
ting  a  big  play  in  the  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  supplements.  Only  recently,  the 
.Associated  Press  provided  its  subscrib¬ 
ing  newspapers  with  a  very  complete 
16-page  supplement  on  do-it-yourself, 
the  contents  of  which  tell  the  house¬ 
holder  about  every  job  from  washing 
the  dog  to  building  a  house— not  for¬ 
getting  instructions  for  the  lady  of  the 
house  on  how  to  protect  her  skin  when 
tackling  handyman  chores.  The  sec¬ 
tion  also  contains  an  article  on  the 
do-it-yourself  trend  by  .AP’s  real  estate 
editor,  David  G.  Bareuther,  to  whose 
words  department  stores  should  give 
thought.  “You  and  your  missus,”  he 
says,  “I  and  mine,  are  opening  markets 
never  before  dreamed  of.” 

\Vhat  the  department  store’s  share 
of  these  markets  will  be  is  largely  a 
matter  for  the  department  store  itself 
to  decide.  Many  new  prodticts  are  in¬ 
volved,  and  many  new  distribution 
patterns  have  yet  to  be  established. 
The  department  store’s  place  in  the 
futtire  of  do-it-yourself  is  pretty  much 
a  matter  for  the  store  itself  to  decide. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Merchandise  and  Promotions 


A  SIGNIFICANT  element  in  the  wall  squares,  and  special  wallpaper 

do-it-yourself  trend  as  it  manifests  pastes  that  are  applied  directly  to  the 

itself  today  is  that  much  of  the  con-  walls.  Many  such  stores  operate  these 

sumer  effort  entails  the  use  of  new  departments  themselves  and  have  a 

materials  or  materials  with  new  varia-  corps  of  salespeople  competent  to  ad- 

tions,  conceived  especially  for  amateur  vise  the  customer— do-it-yourself  or 

use.  The  customer  hears  of  the  new  dowager  type. 

product  through  its  national  advertis-  In  New  York,  Wanamaker’s  new 
ing  and  through  editorial  mentions  in  Deco-Mart  combines  do-it-yourself 

consumer  publications.  The  next  step  merchandise  with  the  finest  custom 

is  to  hunt  up  a  store  that  has  the  new  types  of  paint  and  paper  in  an  opera- 

blunder-proof  item  and  to  go  to  work  tion  that  is  the  last  word  in  quiet  and 

with  it.  dignity.  There  are  no  clinics  or  dem- 

Many  of  the  newer  items  are  natur-  onstrations,  but  there  is  a  group  of 

als  for  department  stores.  Most  of  the  expert  salespeople,  who  are  as  much  at 

stores  contacted  in  this  research  have  home  with  the  customer  who  wants 

paint  and  wallpaper  departments,  for  popular-priced  paint  or  pre-trimmed 

example,  and  would  easily  be  able  to  wallpaper  as  they  are  with  the  one 

add  ready-mixed  paints,  pre-pasted  who  wants  a  paint  color  blended  to 

wallpaper,  pre-trimmed  papers,  plastic  match  her  new  rug,  or  who  is  in  the 


PRIDE  OF  ACCOMPUSHMENT 

Copy  in  thi*  oxtromoly  mccomIuI  od  by  Rhodo*  of  Sooltlo  strosMS  cuitomor't  prido  in 
•oyinp,  "I  modo  it  mytolf."  Tho  moking  of  a  toblo  rogoirot  tho  purckoto  of  a  top  in  tho 
doairod  tixo,  tho  aoloction  of  log*  of  proforrod  longth,  plo*  otsombling  and  flnnhing. 


market  for  an  exclusive,  hand-printed 
wallpaper. 

Featuring  Fun.  Other  stores  court  the 
do-it-yourself  painter  or  paperer  with 
more  noise  and  excitement.  Many 
department  stores,  tying  in  with  a 
Seventeen  promotion,  had  teen-agers 
painting  unfinished  furniture  in  the 
store,  and  even  carrying  on  their  color¬ 
ful  activities  in  the  show  windows. 
With  or  without  events  of  this  type 
experts  say  that  the  department  needs, 
52  weeks  a  year,  people  who  can  answer 
the  customer’s  questions  and  review 
the  steps  to  be  followed.  With  the 
new  easy-to-use  materials,  the  direc¬ 
tions  should  be  simple  and  the  empha¬ 
sis  should  be  on  the  fun  of  doing  the 
job. 

To  spotlight  this  important  element 
of  fun,  the  Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Company,  which  sells  oil  to  paint 
manufacturers,  has  worked  out  an 
elaborate  Week-End  Decorator  pro¬ 
gram.  Wittily  decorated  caps,  band¬ 
annas,  and  aprons,  designed  by  the 
oil  company  for  give-away  to  consum¬ 
ers,  will  soon  reach  retailers  through 
their  paint  sources;  along  with  these 
will  be  canopies  and  banners  for  store 
use— completely  free  of  brand  name, 
but  playing  up  the  Week-End  Decora¬ 
tor  theme. 

Gardeners,  Great  and  Small.  Those 
stores  that  have  gardening  equipment 
sections  have  interesting  new  items 
to  add  to  their  assortment.  For  the 
benefit  of  customers  with  large  ex¬ 
panses  of  lawn,  there  are  power  mow¬ 
ers;  for  the  customer  whose  lawn  is 
handkerchief  size,  there  are  fertilizer 
kits  in  “City  Gardener”  sets,  contain¬ 
ing  equipment  for  small-scale  jobs. 
.\nd  for  the  man  who  really  likes  to 
do  things  himself,  there  are  kits  from 
which  he  can  build  his  own  power 
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mower,  installing  a  motor  of  his  own. 

The  increased  application  of  chem¬ 
istry  and  electric  power  to  the  job  of 
gardening,  however,  brings  retail 
problems  in  its  wake.  The  customer 
needs  more  and  more  assistance  and, 
in  the  case  of  motorized  tools,  more 
servicing  is  required,  .^t  the  July, 
1953,  Convention  of  the  Lawn  Mower 
Institute,  it  was  said  that  90  jier  cent 
of  all  service  troubles  on  power  mow¬ 
ers  are  due  to  inadequate  instructions 
at  the  time  of  sale,  or  to  the  fact  that 
sales  were  made  “out  of  the  box”  with 
no  oiling  or  final  carburetor  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  machine  before  delivery. 

Crtating  Furniture.  Unpainted  furni¬ 
ture,  of  course,  is  a  familiar  item  in 
the  department  store,  just  as  it  is  for 
many  fieople  the  first  familiar  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  do-it-yourself  urge.  In  its 
swankier  versions,  it  turns  up  in  un¬ 
finished  Paul  McCobb  numbers,  that 
can  be  custom-finished  by  the  store 
if  that  is  preferred.  Or  there  is  the 
version  reported  by  a  West  Coast  store 
which  ran  a  successful  promotion  on 
it— table  tops  in  various  shapes  and 
sizes,  plus  wrought  iron  legs  of  differ¬ 
ent  heights.  From  the  assortment,  the 
customer  assembles  the  makings  for 
the  table  he  prefers,  getting  moulding 
and  screws  as  part  of  the  package  and 
finishing  the  job  himself.  Customers 
paid  from  four  to  14  dollars  for  sets  of 
legs,  and  from  four  to  23  dollars  for 
table  tops— plus  the  cost  of  the  finish. 

Tool  Box  Market.  Less  frequently  seen 
than  they  should  be  in  department 
stores  are  hardware  and  tools,  notably 
power  tools.  .'Mthough  customers  are 
buying  this  merchandise  enthusiastic¬ 
ally,  and  although  manufacturers  are 
giving  it  hobby  appeal  by  putting 
hammers  in  gift  wraps  and  power 
drills  into  holster-type  carrying  cases, 
fewer  than  half  the  home  furnishings 
divisions  checked  in  this  study  carried 
power  tools,  .^nd,  in  spite  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  many  nationally  knowm 
brands  in  the  power  tool  field,  a  sur¬ 
vey  made  by  Mechanix  Illustrated 
among  its  readers  in  1952  showed  Sears 
Roebuck  to  be  in  almost  every  case 
the  most  widely  purchased  brand. 

Housewares  buyers  are  often 
stumjied  by  the  problem  of  deciding 
which  of  hundreds  of  household  tools 


to  carry.  Omitting  those  that  are  pure¬ 
ly  for  the  mechanic,  there  are  still  vast 
numbers  from  which  to  select  the  as¬ 
sortment  to  be  stocked.  .-\  hardware 
wholesaler  has  come  to  the  rescue 
here,  offering  a  model  stock  plan,  vary¬ 
ing  with  the  size  of  the  operation,  that 
provides  basic  brand-name  tools.  Fix¬ 
tures,  too,  if  they  are  wanted,  promo¬ 
tional  helps,  and  sales  training  are  all 
in  the  deal. 

Easy-to-Use  Materials.  Not  every  do- 
it-yourself  job  requires  special  tools. 
Manufacturers,  in  fact,  have  been  at 


pains  to  develop  items  that  require 
the  absolute  minimum.  Thus  there 
are  plastic  upholstery  materials  that 
can  be  cut  and  sewed  like  fabric,  or 
that  are  pre-cut  to  fit  slab  seats  of 
chairs.  And  thus  the  makers  of  count¬ 
er-top  materials,  like  Formica  and 
Panelyte,  have  simplified  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  their  products  before  offering 
them  to  the  home  market.  Formica 
has  a  new  adhesive  requiring  no  great 
pressure;  Panelyte  has  a  slab  thick 
enough  to  prevent  damage  in  hand¬ 
ling  and  to  bridge  slight  irregularities 
{Continued  on  next  page) 


SEE  HOW  SIMPLE  IT  ISI 

F.  A  R.  laiarui  $>  Company  of  Columbut,  Ohio,  find  it*  Handyman'*  Fair  to  Bottor  Homo*  A 
Gardon*  Handyman'*  Book  in  a  «ucco**ful  Juno  promotion.  Exhibit*  and  live  d*mon*tra- 
tian*  (tro*«*d  tho  ea**  with  which  variou*  job*  can  bo  don*  when  tho  simple  in*truction* 
or*  followed.  Cu*tem*r*  crowded  in  for  *omo  roal  *hop  talk. 
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in  the  surface  to  which  it  is  applied. 

In  the  floor  and  wall  tile  held,  it  is 
no  longer  news  that  kits  of  tools  and 
instructions  are  put  up  by  the  makers 
of  linoleum  and  other  tiles,  to  be  sold 
to  the  customer  along  with  the  squares 
he  plans  to  install.  Going  a  step  furth¬ 
er,  a  plastic  tile  source  makes  up  a 
package  for  those  who  want  to  do  the 
wall  of  the  bathtub-shower  recess.  In 
a  single  kit,  at  a  composite  price,  the 
firm  packs  tiles,  tools,  adhesives,  and 
instructions— everything  necessary  for 
the  job. 

Possible  Headaches.  Not  all  resilient 
floor  coverings  sellers  view  the  self¬ 
installation  idea  with  unmixed  joy,  by 
the  way.  One  firm  continues  to  warn 
that  the  over-the-counter  customer 
tends  to  be  nobody’s  customer;  that  he 
tends  to  blame  his  failures  on  the 
product  rather  than  on  his  own  failure 
to  follow  directions.  Other  makers, 
however,  cater  eagerly  to  this  customer, 
feeling  that  his  pride  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  will  lead  him  and  his  friends  to 
greater  interest  in,  and  wider  use  of, 
resilient  coverings  generally. 

Among  the  products  normally  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  masculine  field  so  far  as 


do-it-yourself  goes,  are  some  that  have 
not  yet  reached  department  stores. 
Plywood  is  a  good  example.  By  this 
time,  it  comes  cut  into  convenient 
lengths,  grooved,  and  even  packaged 
with  the  necessary  clips.  But  it  is  sold 
through  lumber  yards,  although  it  is 
now  in  a  form  suited  to  department 
store  handling.  (A  couple  of  the  larger 
stores  are  said  to  have  been  checking 
into  this  field,  but  reports  are  still  at 
the  rumor  stage.) 

Lady  at  the  Lathe.  Carfientry,  inci¬ 
dentally,  no  longer  shows  signs  of 
being  exclusively  of  male  interest.  A 
company  that  sells  patterns  for  build¬ 
ing  various  items  of  wood  reports  that 
it  gets  large  numbers  of  orders  from 
women.  With  a  set  of  power  tools  in 
the  family,  they  are  ready  to  tackle 
building,  too!  And  now  there’s  a  re¬ 
port  that  a  cereal  company  will  soon 
insert  full-sized  patterns  for  early 
.\merican  furniture  accessories  into  its 
boxes  as  premiums.  If  the  do-it-your¬ 
self  appeal  succeeds  in  outbidding  the 
comic  masks  and  model  airplane  cut¬ 
outs  for  Junior  as  a  cereal  seller,  then 
the  trend  will  really  have  proved 
itself! 


Publicizing  the  New.  In  some  fields, 
manufacturers  appear  to  be  exploiting 
the  do-it-yourself  field  as  an  import¬ 
ant  step  in  making  a  new  product  or 
material  familiar  to  the  public  and 
thus  more  acceptable  when  it  appears 
as  a  component  of  a  finished  product. 
Foam  rubber,  for  example,  is  still  not 
too  well  understood  by  large  segments 
of  the  public  (and  by  some  buyers!) 
but  its  projjerties  are  rapidly  becom¬ 
ing  familiar  through  the  do-it-yourself 
uses.  The  material  is  now  sold  to  con¬ 
sumers  both  in  slab  form  and  pre¬ 
shaped  for  various  applications.  Al¬ 
though  the  customer  who  buys  a  few 
shapes  or  a  few  yards  may  not  make  a 
huge  purchase,  or  seem  to  represent  a 
major  market,  the  rubber  companies 
are  backing  their  do-it-yourself  foam 
sales  with  national  advertising,  and  are 
giving  every  possible  help  to  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  Let  the  customer  once  pad 
a  kitchen  chair  or  cover  a  toy  chest 
with  foam  rubber,  they  point  out,  and 
it  will  l)e  no  problem  to  sell  her  mat¬ 
tresses,  upholstered  furniture,  carpet 
underlays,  and  other  large  items  con¬ 
taining  this  material. 

Several  departments  in  the  typical 
store  have  a  logical  claim  to  foam  rub- 
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ENDATIONS 


THE  DEPARTMENT  STORE  THAT  SEEKS  TO  FIND  ITS  PLACE  IN  THE  DO-IT-YOURSELF  PICTURE  IS 
ADVISED  BY  THOSE  CLOSE  TO  THE  TREND  TO  KEEP  THESE  CONCEPTS  IN  MIND: 
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•  THE  APPEAL  IS  BROAD.  No  one  income,  age,  or  oc¬ 
cupational  group  is  interested  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 
Everyone  is  doing  it! 

•  ECONOMY  ISN'T  THE  SOLE  MOTIVE.  Often  it  is  the 
excuse  rather  than  the  actual  motive.  Other  reasons  —  other 
promotional  appeals,  in  effect  —  are  self-expression,  fun, 
hobby,  scarcity  of  casual  labor. 

•  NEW  MERCHANDISE  KEEPS  COMING.  New  materi¬ 
als,  new  tools,  new  combinations  of  both,  keep  appearing 
on  the  market.  An  open  mind  and  an  alert  eye  are  needed 
to  keep  up  with  the  ideas  offered  to  the  consumer  through 
the  advertising  and  editorial  pages  of  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers. 


•  NEW  PROMOTIONAL  APPROACHES  ARE  DEVELOP¬ 
ING.  The  consumer  is  eager  to  see  demonstrations  of  new 
materials  and  new  methods.  Promotions  that  highlight  these 
need  more  advance  notice,  and  often  spread  their  results 
over  a  longer  period,  than  promotions  of  finished  goods. 

•  AMPLE  HELP  IS  AVAILABLE.  The  retailer  can  turn  for 
help  to  newspapers,  magazines,  book  publishers,  as  well  as 
to  his  own  merchandise  sources,  in  staging  a  promotion.  But 
as  do-it-yourself  promotions  become  more  common,  stores 
can  expect  to  be  thrown  more  and  more  on  their  own  re¬ 
sources.  In  the  long  run,  the  store's  own  people  will  have  to 
accept  the  day-to-day  job  of  answering  questions  and  bol¬ 
stering  confidence  among  do-it-yourself  customers. 
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leaving  them  with  no  time  to  locate  a 
baby  sitter  or  switch  the  dinner  menu 
to  something  easily  prepared. 

When  a  demonstration  is  held  in  a 
ilepartment,  passing  traffic  is  often  in¬ 
clined  to  stop  and  see  what  gives.  Stag¬ 
ers  of  clinics,  however,  are  just  about 
unanimous  in  distounting  this  element 
in  the  audience.  In  fact,  most  of  them 
would  rather  be  in  auditorium  or  tea 
room  spaces  than  on  the  selling  floor. 

The  tlropper-in,  they  find,  seldom  has 


out  of  sheets,  or  how  to  spend  extra 
money  on  a  gift  of  towels  or  wash 
cloths  in  order  to  make  it  look  very 
s|)ecial,  wants  that  information  badly 
enough  to  plan  her  day  around  a  ses¬ 
sion  of  an  hour  or  two  at  the  store. 
Women  are  hungry  for  ideas,  and  if 
they  know  about  the  event  ahead  of 
time,  neither  rain  nor  snow  nor  gloom 
of  night  will  keep  them  away.  But  they 
tan  be  kept  away  when  announce¬ 
ments  are  made  onlv  at  the  zero  hour. 


ber  material,  but  Joe  Reda  of  the  Grey 
Advertising  Agency  (handling  Fire¬ 
stone),  who  has  nursed  along  many 
department  store  promotions  of  Foam- 
ex,  recommends  the  drapery  depart¬ 
ment.  Notions  departments  can  han¬ 
dle  the  material  with  success,  he  says, 
if  they  stay  xoith  it,  a  procedure  essen¬ 
tial  to  a  new  protluct  that  needs  con¬ 
tinued  exposure  to  traffic  and  that 
tends  to  gain  rather  than  lose  volume 
as  time  goes  on. 


Long-Pull  Promotions.  Department 
stores  are  used  to  immediate  and 
short-term  results  from  their  promo¬ 
tional  efforts,  but  with  a  number  of 
do-it-yourself  events  the  results  come 
late— but  keep  on  coming.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  who  sees  and  examines  foam 
rubber,  or  who  attends  a  drapery  mak¬ 
ing  clinic,  or  who  learns  how  to  use  a 
new  plastic  upholstery  material,  usu¬ 
ally  goes  home  empty  handed.  But 
she  returns  a  few  days  later  with  meas¬ 
urements  of  the  window,  or  floor,  or 
piece  of  furniture  she  wishes  to  beauti¬ 
fy,  and  she  is  then  ready  to  buy.  Actu¬ 
ally,  she  may  not  know  until  she  has 
attended  the  demonstration  or  spoken 
to  the  consultant  exactly  how  to  go 
about  taking  those  measurements. 

Department  store  management,  in 
weighing  the  results  of  do-it-yourself 
events,  often  ignores  this  time  lag  be- 
tw’een  the  customer’s  introduction  to 
the  new  material  or  idea,  and  the  day 
when  she  is  ready  to  bring  her  figures 
into  the  store  and  buy.  Occasionally, 
a  do-it-yourself  promotion  will  get  off 
to  a  flying  start,  but  more  often  it 
starts  slowly  and  builds  up  for  weeks 
and  months  afterward.  Stores  that 
have  run  drapery-  and  slip  cover-mak¬ 
ing  clinics,  for  example,  have  found 
their  fabric  and  trimming  sales  run¬ 
ning  50  and  60  per  cent  ahead  of  the 
previous  year  for  a  month  or  two  or 
even  longer— until  enthusiasm  in  the 
department  runs  down,  displays  are 
neglected,  and  another  clinic  is 
needed. 
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SELF-SELECTION  DISPLAYS 

Tyro  or  export,  the  do-it-yourtelf  cuftomor  like*  to  review  the  ottortment  in  hi*  **arch  for 
idea*.  Above,  Rollmon'*,  Cincinnati,  iugge*t*  decorating  idea*  with  miniature  window 
treatment*  and  *liptcover*,  and  put*  it*  trimming*  into  on  a**ortm*nt  di*play— all  in  very 
little  *pace.  Below,  the  tool  and  hardware  department  of  Erie  Dry  Good*  Company,  Erie, 
P*nn*ylvania,  i*  on*  of  many  to  u**  the  open  di*play  and  model  *lock  plan  recommended 
by  Hardware  Di*tributor*,  servicer*  of  such  department*. 


Announce  It  Early.  In  preparing  for 
do-it-yourself  events,  department  stores 
often  overlook  the  fact  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  who  comes  in  to  learn  how  to 
make  slip  covers,  or  how  to  give  a  cus¬ 
tom  look  to  ready-made  draperies,  or 
how  to  economize  by  making  things 
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allowed  herself  enough  time  to  stay  for 
the  entire  program.  Moreover,  since 
her  interest  is  only  a  spur-of-the-mo¬ 
ment  affair,  she  is  not  likely  to  ask 
questions  or  buy.  Those  who  come 
because  they  have  seen  advance  an¬ 
nouncements,  on  the  other  hand,  stay 
to  the  end,  ask  advice  of  the  consult¬ 
ant,  and  carefully  take  home  the  in¬ 
struction  leaflets  or  sheets  that  the 
demonstrator  has  given  them. 

Damonstrations  and  Sales.  Depart¬ 
ment  stores  like  the  idea  of  having 
manufacturers  send  demonstrators 
and  consultants  into  the  store  to  stage 
such  clinics,  and  it  is  the  type  of  help 
they  want  more  than  any  other.  Small 
wonder!  Usually  the  demonstration 
sells  not  only  the  item  demonstrated, 
but  many  related  products  as  well. 
When,  for  example,  a  Necchi  sewing 
machine  dealer  set  up  a  machine  on 
the  piece  goods  floor  of  a  department 
store  that  did  not  carry  sewing  ma¬ 
chines,  his  demonstrator  not  only  got 
the  names  of  interested  customers,  but 
she  also  was  instrumental  in  selling 
piece  goods.  Whatever  “dog”  was  used 
to  illustrate  the  machine’s  versatility 
was  bought  by  customers  who  saw  the 
demonstration;  when  the  demonstra¬ 
tor  switched  to  another  fabric,  the 
demand  switched  to  that  fabric  too! 

Similar  experience  is  reported  by 
Katharine  de  Reeder,  who  runs  dra¬ 
pery  and  slip  cover  clinics  for  Consoli¬ 
dated  trimmings.  Whatever  drapery 
fabric  she  uses  to  show  how  to  trim 
windows  and  furniture  is  promptly  in 
great  demand;  whatever  ready-made 
drapery  she  uses  to  show  how  to  indi¬ 
vidualize  it  with  trimmings  will  also 
experience  a  much  increased  demand. 
(Memo  to  merchandisers:  Before 
supplying  fabric  for  a  demonstration, 
make  sure  plenty  of  that  same  fabric 
is  in  stock— and  in  the  forward  stock 
at  that!) 

liv«  Shows.  Live  demonstrations  are 
wonderful  producers  in  housewares 
departments,  too.  Just  as  they  sell 
countless  gadgets  all  year  around  in 
Macy’s  basement,  they  sell  power  tools 
and  other  do-it-yourself  equipment  for 
other  stores  during  or  between  promo¬ 
tions.  They  were  a  feature  of  the 


Handyman’s  Fair  that  F.  &  R.  Lazarus, 
Columbus,  staged  in  the  slow  month  of 
June— an  event  featuring  a  tie-in  with 
Better  Homes  and  Gardens  Handy¬ 
man’s  Book— and  they  helped  make 
that  slow  month  a  banner  one  for  the 
department. 

The  demand  for  live  demonstra¬ 
tions,  however,  shows  signs  of  outrun¬ 
ning  the  supply.  Many  a  manufactur¬ 
er  who  last  year  cheerfully  offered  a 
clinic  or  show  to  all  comers  finds  him¬ 
self  this  year  unable  to  keep  up  with 
the  requests.  In  other  fields,  such  as 
paint,  hardware,  foam  rubber  and 
floor  coverings,  for  example,  there 
may  be  no  standard  presentation,  but 
the  manufacturer  or  distributor  may 
stand  ready  to  train  the  store’s  help  or 
pitch  in  himself  and  demonstrate. 
Obviously,  any  sudden  surge  of  store- 
sponsored  do-it-yourself  promotions 
will  overtax  these  facilities. 

Running  One's  Own.  Some  firms  are 
seeking,  therefore,  to  package  their 
demonstrations  so  that  the  department 
store  is  not  completely  dependent  on 
the  ability  of  the  manufacturer’s  con¬ 
sultant  to  make  a  cross-country  hop  in 
time.  Sjjectrum  Fabrics,  for  instance, 
has  put  its  drapery-making  story  on 
color  and  sound  film,  in  a  half-hour, 
16-mm.  feature  called,  “You  Can  Make 
Draperies.”  Stores  can  borrow’  it  for 
three  days  at  a  time,  for  showings  in 


the  store  or  at  women’s  clubs.  A  give¬ 
away  leaflet  is  supplied. 

Similarly,  Consolidated  Trimming 
Corporation  has  a  color  and  sound 
film,  running  under  15  minutes,  that 
stresses  the  individuality  angle  of  do- 
it-yourself.  Called  “Inside  Decora¬ 
tion,”  it  is  one  of  a  series  of  13  that  has 
been  projected.  Cannon’s  Ruth  Leigh 
has  not  put  her  make-it-with-sheets 
and  make-it-with-towels  demonstra¬ 
tions  on  film,  but  she  offers  to  provide 
stores  with  made-up  samples  of  bou¬ 
quets  and  toys  and  wedding  cakes  con¬ 
cocted  from  towels  and  wash  cloths, 
and  of  table  cloths  and  dresses  and 
draperies  made  from  sheets.  With  the 
made-up  samples  and  give-away  book¬ 
lets  supplied  by  Cannon,  almost  any 
competent  woman  on  the  store’s  staff 
can  stage  the  demonstration. 

Gift  Wraps.  Another  demonstration 
that  stores  can  handle  alone,  if  they 
have  to,  is  one  on  gift  wrapping.  Al¬ 
though  not  usually  considered  part  of 
the  do-it-yourself  trend,  it  is  an  im- 
p)ortant  expression  of  it  nevertheless— 
and  an  important  sales  tool  for  every 
type  of  merchandise.  A  sample  gift 
wrap  attuned  to  the  character  of  the 
merchandise  adds  gift  app>eal  to  any 
department’s  goods;  a  gift  wrap  that 
reflects  the  individuality  of  the  recipi¬ 
ent  or  the  giver  also  lends  importance 
to  the  gift.  If  a  gift-wrapping  clinic  is 


LIVE  DEMONSTRATION  IN  WINDOW 


When  th*  W.  T.  Grant  itorM  dacidnd  latt  Octobar  to  run  o  promotion  on  Boltollox,  plastic 
uphoUtory  matorial,  sovaral  of  thorn  had  livo  domonstrations  in  tha  window,  lilco  this  ana 
at  Lawronco,  Mass.  Tho  Grant  storo  at  Champaign,  III.,  ran  a  full-pago,  aditoriaUtypo  ad— 
boKovod  ono  of  tho  first  of  that  sixo  on  a  do-it-yoursolf  product— and  roportod  it  to  bo  on 
outstanding  succoss. 
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staged  at  the  store,  Dnicella  lx>wrie, 
an  authority  in  that  field,  recommends 
that  the  lecturer  should  make  a  point 
of  including  one  or  two  wraps  that  do 
not  lequire  gift  paper.  Miss  Lowrie 
suggests  pointing  out  that  the  Sunday 
comics  can  be  used  on  a  child’s  pack¬ 
age,  or  a  road  map  on  a  man’s  package. 

Buyer  Hesitancy.  Although  several 
departments  in  the  typical  department 
store  have  enough  do-it-yourself  items 
in  stock  here  and  now  to  run  their 
own  promotions  on  this  theme  at 
any  time,  many  a  buyer  waits  for  en¬ 
couragement  from  top  management 
before  proceeding.  The  reason  is 
simple.  The  pattern  of  the  promotion, 
with  its  requirement  of  advance  pub¬ 
licity,  and  the  pattern  of  response, 
with  its  possibility  of  delayed  reaction, 
differ  from  those  of  the  usual  depart¬ 
mental  promotion.  Plunging  in  alone, 
the  buyer  risks  being  judged  by  the 
usual  promotional  standards,  and  per¬ 
haps  found  wanting.  If  the  manage¬ 
ment  itself  takes  the  initiative,  how¬ 
ever,  the  buyer  can  stick  his  neck  out, 
too,  and  with  a  little  less  trepidation. 

While  a  good  many  department 
stores  hover  on  the  brink  of  a  real 
burst  of  do-it-yourself  activity,  a  show 
management  firm  has  successfully 
staged  Do-It-Yourself  Shows  (a  regis¬ 
tered  name)  in  three  cities,  getting 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  jjeople 
to  pay  to  see  exhibits  and  demonstra¬ 
tions.  A  National  Hobby  Month  has 
been  successfully  launched  by  the  Hob¬ 
by  Guild,  providing  four  promotional 
pegs  for  the  month  of  April— a  week 
for  arts  and  crafts,  a  week  for  collecting 
hobbies,  a  week  for  gardening,  and  a 
week  for  sports.  A  new  organization, 
Store  Events,  Incorporated,  has  betn 
formed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  staging 
do-it-yourself  events  (underwritten  by 
manufacturers)  in  stores.  A  number  of 
manufacturers  in  many  different  fields 
have  used  the  do-it-yourself  appeal  to 
introduce  new  products  to  customers. 

The  do-it-yourself  idea  has  had  time 
to  demonstrate  its  powerful  appeal  to 
consumers,  to  manufacturers,  to  many 
intermediaries  who  function  betw'een 
them.  The  department  store  that 
elects  to  take  the  initiative  in  promot¬ 
ing  the  idea  in  its  own  community 
will  find  its  resources  and  its  customers 
ready  and  waiting  to  respond. 
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\  V^URZBURG  OF  GRAND  RAPIDS 

S&H  GREEN  STAMP  DEPARTMENT 

hey  to  increased 


? 

Little  or  big  .  .  . 


Successful  merchants 
everywhere  depend  on 
Grand  Rapids  Designing 
Service  to  help  increase 
retail  display  area. 

They  know  that  Grand 
Rapids  designers  are 
experienced  in  analyzing 
retail  operations  to  create  a 
store  or  department  layout 
that  will  attract  more 
customers,  display  more 
merchandise  in  a  sales 
compelling  manner, 
and  efficiently  produce 
more  volume  and  profits. 

Grand  Rapids  Designing 
Service  can  do  this 
for  your  store.  Write  today 
for  complete  information. 
Address  Dept.  S-10. 


Neic  or  remodeling  •  •  • 
Grand  Rapids  Designing  Serriee 


Gives  you  more  tor  your  money. 


GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

GRAND  RAPIDS  7,  MICHIGAN 

NEW  VOIR  •  CHICAtO  •  PITTSIURSN  •  MEMPHIS  •  lOS  AHCEIES  •  PORTIAHR 
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Sates  Promotion  Calendar 


The  last  month  of  the  year  is  the  pay-off  month  of  the  year. 
December  can  make  or  break  any  store's  profit.  About  15  per 
cent  of  the  year's  department  store  business  is  done  in  December. 

In  determining  the  best  departments  to  promote,  top  consider¬ 
ation  should  be  given  to  those  departments  most  active  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  Examine  your  unit  control  records  for  specific  items. 

While  Christmas  promotion  plans  by  most  stores  are  under 
way  as.  early  as  mid-Summer,  here  is  a  final  check  list  to 
examine  now: 


Does  Your  Entire  Campaign  Carry 

a  Theme?  A  poor  theme  is  better 
than  none.  Use  it  everywhere— 
newspapers,  windows,  interiors,  ra¬ 
dio,  direct  mail,  posters,  toppers, 
trucks  and  even  the  switchboard! 
Repetition  xvill  create  a  strong 
Christmas  impression  for  your  store 
in  the  minds  of  customers. 

Does  Your  Advertising  Look  Christ¬ 
mas?  Give  it  a  holiday  flavor  but 
take  care  not  to  overdo  it.  Your 
readers  would  be  very  critical  of  a 
forced  appeal. 

Are  You  Telling  Your  Employees? 

If  you  don’t  want  to  lose  customers 
in  this  busy  selling  season,  inform¬ 
ing  employees  what  is  being  adver¬ 
tised  in  newspapers,  radio  and  your 
windows  is  additionally  important. 
NRDGA’s  Sales  Promotion  Divis¬ 
ion  has  special  forms  for  you  to  use. 

Are  Your  Prices  Right?  People  don’t 
change  at  Christmas  time;  those 
who  are  price-xninded  continue  that 
way.  If  you  are  a  popular  price 
store,  offer  popular  priced  goods. 
Don’t  change  your  identity. 

When  Should  the  Catalog  Be 
Mailed?  Many  stores  are  sending 
their  catalogs  to  customers  as  early 
as  November  5.  They  feel  that  a 
Christmas  catalog  will  stay  around 
the  house  and  be  examined  by  the 
family  during  these  early  weeks. 
How  about  an  earlier  mailing  date? 


By  Howard  P.  Abrahams 

Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 

Are  You  Planning  Color  Pages?  If 

your  newspaper  offers  R.O.P.  color, 
plan  to  use  it  in  this  colorful  season. 
Even  one  color  plus  black  can  have 
enormous  impression  xmlue. 

Is  Your  Gift  Wrapping  Policy  and 
Its  Mechanics  Understood  by  Every¬ 
one?  Fxee  gift  xoraps  can  be  used  to 
create  extra  sales.  Salespeople  must 
knoxv  to  xuhat  extent  a  store  xvill 
gift  wxap  for  free  or  for  a  fee. 

Are  You  Planning  Multiple-Unit 
Packages  of  Related  Items?  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  toiletry  and  other  lines 
do  this  axid  stores  can  go  further 
xvith  their  oxvn  put-up  packages  in 
many  departments.  Consider  sxxch 
combinations  as  three  ties  xvith  a 
tie  clasp,  three  shirts  with  a  tie,  cos- 
tume  jewelry  ensembles,  handkex- 
chiefs  assembled  to  look  like  a  cor¬ 
sage,  etc.  Use  yoxtr  imagination  for 
hundreds  of  possible  combinations. 

Will  Your  Gift  Certificate  Cam¬ 
paign  Be  Readied  Early?  Will  you 
promote  certificates  throughout  the 
store  with  signs  and  posters?  Will 
you  make  them  coiwenient  to  buy 
on  every  floor  instead  of  at  a  fexv 
central  locations? 

Are  You  Planning  Religious  Win¬ 
dows?  Charitable  Events?  A  strong 
trend  toxvards  “ de-commercializing” 
Christmas  during  recent  years  finds 
many  stores  installing  religious  xvin- 
dows.  Many  stores  also  make  an 


annual  extent  out  of  sending  their 
Santas  to  hospitals,  schools,  orphan¬ 
ages,  and  homes  for  the  aged  to 
spread  Christmas  cheer.  It  all  adds 
up  to  gix'ing  the  store  a  heart  and 
making  it  a  part  of  the  community’s 
spiritual  life. 

The  Day  After  Christmas:  Dismant¬ 
ling.  Nothing  looks  xvorse  to  cus¬ 
tomers  than  exhortations  to  buy 
gifts  on  December  26.  Christmas 
merchandise  and  xvrapping  materi¬ 
als  look  stale  and  anti-climactic  if 
left  around  too  long.  Merchandise 
xvindoxvs  should  be  pulled  prompt¬ 
ly.  On  the  other  hand,  many  stores 
leax'e  mechanical  and  religious  win¬ 
dows  until  Nexv  Year’s  Day.  A  time¬ 
table  shottld  be  worked  out  and  an 
inspection  committee  should  tour 
the  store  to  check  on  signs  and 
decorations. 

The  Day  After  Christmas:  Post- 
Mortems.  The  sttccess  of  Christmas, 
1954,  depends  in  large  part  on  how 
much  you  remember  about  Christ¬ 
mas,  1953.  A  complete  record  of 
what  was  good  and  bad  in  this 
year’s  Christmas  promotions  shoxild 
be  compiled  immediately  for  fxiture 
refexence.  Memories  will  grow  dim 
by  next  July. 

Other  Ideas  for  Christmas.  Consult 
the  Augxist  issue  of  STORES,  the 
July  issue  of  PROMOTION  EX¬ 
CHANGE  and  the  NRDGA  Sales 
Promotion  Calendar. 
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The  Esterbrook  Pens  You  Sell 
will  be  advertised  in  |15  magazines 
this  November  and  December- 
35  advertisements  I  with  real 


pulling  power  for  Christmas 
shoppers  4  ^ 


Full-color,  2-page 
spread  in  Life 

Full-color  pages 
in  the  Post, 
Collier’s  and 
National 
Geographic 


Cheek  Your  Stock  NOW! 

Be  sure  you  have  enough 
Esterbrook  pens,  pencils,  desk 
pen  sets.  Order  short  items  direct 
—your  Esterbrook  representative 
will  get  credit. 


■¥■  ^ 


S^te/dtjook 

AMERICA'S  PEN  NAME  SINCE  1858 

THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  COMPANY,  CAMDEN  1,  NEW  JERSEY 
The  Esterbrook  Pen  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

92  Fleet  St.,  East;  Toronto,  Ontario 
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About  Fabrics 


NEW  FINISHES  PREVENT  WATER-SPOTTING  IN  TAFFETA 


A  SOLUTION  to  the  troublesome 
problem  of  water  spotting  long 
associated  with  taffeta  has  been  found. 
New'  type  warp  sizing  products  intro¬ 
duced  last  year  will  resist  water  or 
other  common  liquids  spilled  on 
loom-finished  fabrics,  preventing  any 
serious  effect  upon  their  characteris¬ 
tic  qualities  of  hand  and  appearance. 
Moreover,  drycleaners  report  that  soil 
removes  more  easily  from  fabrics  fin¬ 
ished  with  these  new  durable  sizings 
than  from  those  finished  with  non¬ 
durable  typ)e  products. 

The  use  of  warp  sizings  in  the  weav¬ 
ing  process  must  be  understood  in 
order  to  appreciate  the  usefulness  of 
these  new  synthetic  resin  sizing 
agents. 

The  Need  for  Warp  Sizing.  Before 
any  fabric  can  be  woven,  the  warp 
or  lengthwise  yarns  must  be  coated 
with  a  sizing.  The  process  is  called 
“slashing”  and  the  material  applied 
is  known  as  a  warp  sizing.  This  acts 
as  a  coat  of  armor  that  protects  the 
yam  against  the  several  moving  parts 
of  the  loom  with  which  it  is  in  con¬ 
tinuous  contact.  The  crosswise  or 
filling  yarns  are  not  similarly  exposed 
to  mechanical  action  and  therefore 
do  not  require  a  sizing  agent. 

As  most  fabrics  are  dyed,  printed  or 
otherwise  finished  after  weaving,  the 
w’arp  sizing  must  then  be  washed 
out.  Accordingly,  the  protlucts  select¬ 
ed  for  these  sizings  are  required 
to  have  a  high  degree  of  water  solu¬ 
bility. 


It  follows  then  that  if  these  sizings 
are  relied  upon  as  an  end  use  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  cloth,  a  water  spotting 
problem  will  arise  due  to  the  intended 
water  solubility  of  the  warp  sizing  that 
is  present. 

Dyed  Yarns.  In  rayon  or  acetate 
taffeta  constructions  that  use  dyed 
yarns  for  plaid,  striped  or  irridescent 
effects,  the  crispness  of  hand  character¬ 
istic  of  silk  taffeta  is  achieved  simply 
by  not  removing  the  warp  sizing.  Con¬ 
sequently,  all  taffeta  fabrics  but  piece- 
dyed  taffeta  have  always  presented 
water  spotting  problems  and  gener¬ 
ally  suffered  a  marked  loss  of  crisp¬ 
ness  in  drycleaning. 

Durable  Warp  Sizing.  With  the  intro¬ 
duction  last  year  of  solution-dyed  ace¬ 
tate  yarns  which  are  particularly  suit¬ 
ed  to  taffeta  and  other  loom-finished 
constructions,  the  need  for  a  durable 
type  warp  sizing  became  increasingly 
urgent.  The  matter  of  finding  a  suit¬ 
able  material,  however,  w'as  not  as 
simple  as  it  would  appear,  since  three 
requirements  had  to  be  satisfied. 

These  were;  (1)  That  they  perform 
well  in  the  loom  so  as  not  to  result 
in  excessive  stoppage  and  repair  of 
the  yarn;  (2)  that  they  be  resistant  to 
water  spotting  and  drycleaning,  and 
(3)  that  they  be  removable  economic¬ 
ally  in  finishing  should  some  form  of 
w’et  processing  be  called  for  such  as 
the  application  of  water  repellents. 

Several  durable  type  warp  sizing 
products  have  been  introduced  and 


are  in  fairly  wide  use,  although  they 
are  said  to  be  still  in  the  experimental 
stages  of  development  and  applica¬ 
tion.  One  of  these  is  currently  being 
widely  advertised  in  the  consumer 
press.  This  is  Monsanto’s  Stymer  LF. 
Another  product,  as  yet  unnamed,  is 
manufactured  by  DuPont  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  simply  as  “Elcheni  1273, 
alkali  soluble  vinyl  polymer.”  One 
weaving  concern  is  said  to  have  de¬ 
veloped  its  own  product  which  it  is 
currently  using  in  all  its  loom-finish 
constructions. 

End  Result.  In  a  recent  bulletin,  the 
National  Institute  of  Drycleaning  ad¬ 
vised  that  water  spots  in  the  new 
taffetas  showed  up  only  as  faint  rings, 
in  the  older  fabrics  as  pronounced 
discolorations.  It  was  also  noted  that 
the  rings  removed  easily  in  dryclean¬ 
ing  as  did  water  soluble  type  soil  used 
in  the  tests.  The  discolorations  in  un¬ 
stabilized  finishes  did  not  clear  up 
readily,  it  was  indicated. 

Further  application  research  is  go¬ 
ing  on  in  an  effort  to  perfect  the  use 
of  these  new  sizing  protlucts.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  even  better  performance 
may  be  expected  as  more  experience 
is  gained  in  this  field.  Meanwhile, 
retailers  can  lend  their  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  progress  being  made  by 
specifying  the  newer  type  taffeta  fin¬ 
ishes  in  their  buying  operations.  Bv 
doing  so,  they  will  reduce  customer 
complaints  while  availing  themselves 
of  a  potentially  strong  stimulant  to 
sales. 
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Report  from  Washingt 


By  John  Hazen,  yice  President  for  (ioventment  Affairs,  NRDGA 


September  30,  1953 


creased  to  seven  or  eight.  Rumor  has 
it  that  there  is  strength  developing  in 
some  quarters  to  include  furniture, 
clotliing  and  perhaps  candy  and  soft 


session.  The  Coudert  bill  would  pro- 
hibit  the  Federal  government  from 
spending  more  than  its  income  during 
any  fiscal  year  except  in  times  of  an 


Former  President  Herbert  Hoover 
has  been  named  by  Piesident  Eisen¬ 
hower  as  die  chairman  of  the  Comis¬ 
sion  on  Organization  of  the  Executive 
Brandi  of  the  Covernment.  The  form¬ 
er  President  has  had  liroad  experience 
in  ferreting  out  waste  in  our  govern¬ 
ment  and  will  be  assistetl  liy  a  (omniis- 
sion  made  up  of  twelve  members.  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  business  will  occupy  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  commission’s  time.  Already 
the  Federal  government  has  exhibited 
an  interest  in  removing  itself  from 
enterprises  that  could  be  carried  on  by 
private  business.  Barge  lines  and  the 
synthetic  rubber  plants  were  first  on 
the  list. 

No  doubt  the  Hoover  group  will 
study  various  commercial-type  enter¬ 
prises  now  being  carried  on  by  the 
government.  For  instance,  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  engaged  in  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing,  telephone  lines,  making  cloth¬ 
ing,  operating  bakeries,  laundries. 
|K)wer  plants,  warehouses,  roasting 
coffee,  fur  sealing,  manufacturing  spec¬ 
tacles,  operating  fish  hatcheries,  tree 
nurseries,  making  rope  and  a  host  of 
other  enterprises. 

Taxes,  a  New  Idea.  Every  retailer  is 
alert  to  the  campaign  that  is  being 
waged  in  the  field  of  taxation.  Pro¬ 
posals  have  been  made  to  introduce  a 
manufacturers’  sales  tax.  This  subject 
is  being  treated  in  another  section  of 
.''Torks.  However,  there  is  a  fear  that 
Congress  may  consider  leaving  excises 
on  the  current  list  but  cutting  down 
the  amount  of  the  tax  to  say  10  per 
cent  from  the  present  20  per  cent  rate. 

In  order  to  create  more  revenue  the 
four  items  now  listed  as  having  an 
impact  upon  retailing  would  be  in¬ 


drinks. 

Politically,  this  idea  has  some  ap- 
jieal,  but  to  retailers  it  would  offer  a 
jioor  compromise. 

Labor.  1  he  White  House  is  under- 
stcKxl  to  be  growing  cold  to  any 
changes  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  in 
1954.  Several  members  of  Congress 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  .\ct  should 
be  left  "as  is’’  for  a  year  to  determine 
wliat  sound  administration  of  the  Act 
by  the  newly-mannetl  .National  Labor 
Relai.ons  Board  will  do.  The  resigna¬ 
tion  of  the  “incredible”  .Mr.  Durkin 
has  not  caused  much  of  an  upset  in 
.\dministration  plans  for  the  future. 

Cutting  Deep.  The  final  appropria¬ 
tions  sent  to  the  President  represented 
a  cut  of  $14  billion  plus,  the  largest 
cut  in  requests  made  by  any  Congress 
in  history. 

Aid  to  individuals.  Ihere  are  now 
14,707,000  persons  receiving  benefits 
from  the  government  in  one  form  or 
another.  As  of  May,  9,831,000  recipi¬ 
ents  of  monthly  retirement,  survivor 
and  disability  benefits  were  on  the  list. 
This  does  not  include  those  receiving 
cash  sickness  benefits.  In  addition  to 
the  above,  4,870,000  persons  were  re¬ 
ceiving  public  assistance  through  Fed¬ 
eral  grants.  Congress  is  looking  crit¬ 
ically  at  all  assistance  programs  now 
sponsored  by  the  Federal  government. 
Legislation  may  be  forthcoming  in  the 
next  session. 

A  Balanced  Budget.  Representative 
Frederick  B.  Coudert,  R-N.Y.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  will  press  for  action 
on  his  bill,  H.  R.  2,  early  in  the  next 


emergency. 

A  Thin  Line.  The  Republican  balance 
of  power  in  Congress  is  little  more 
than  a  dream  at  this  time.  There  are 
219  Republicans  in  the  House  and  212 
Democrats.  In  the  Senate  the  balance 
is  perfect  with  47  Republicans  and  47 
Democrats.  The  fill-in  appointment 
for  the  late  .Senator  Taft  which  is  ex¬ 
pected  shortly  will  give  the  Republi- 
tans  a  one  majority.  Then  it  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  one  Independent,  .Sen¬ 
ator  Morse  of  Oregon,  to  tip  the  scales 
one  way  or  the  other. 

Small  Business  Loans.  The  .Small  Busi¬ 
ness  .\dministration,  which  took  over 
the  business  lending  activities  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
on  September  29,  announced  at  a  press 
conference  late  in  September  that  no 
loans  would  be  available  to  firms  not 
engaged  in  producing  for  National 
Defense.  This  came  on  the  heels  of  an 
announcement  by  SB.\  that  assistance 
would  be  extended  to  small  retailers, 
distributors  and  other  non-manufac 
turers,  in  line  with  the  requirements 
in  the  new  law  to  assist  all  segments  of 
small  business. 

When  pressed  for  an  explanation  of 
this  apparent  reversal  of  previously 
stated  policy,  an  official  of  SBA  said 
that  retailers,  as  such,  will  not  be 
barred  from  SBA  loans.  He  said  that 
the  late  .September  announcement 
meant  that  priority  would  be  given  to 
loan  applications  by  small  manufac¬ 
turers  engaged  in  producing  for  the 
defense  effort,  and  that  the  relatively 
small  fund  available  for  small  business 
loans  (S55  million)  is  expected  to  be 
absorbed  by  such  manufacturers. 
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Part  of  tha  crowd  which  thronged  o  brand  promotion  of  tolovition  tots  at  the  Hecht  Co.,  Wash¬ 
ington.  They  come  twice  a  day  to  see  a  fashion  show,  TV  celebrities,  and  to  drow  for  free  sets. 


The  Month  in  Retailing  {Continued  from  page  12) 


floor  outpost  until  the  experiment  de¬ 
termines  which  categories  have  the 
greatest  appeal.  First  reports  were  en¬ 
couraging  but,  needless  to  say,  the  in¬ 
novation  will  require  rapid  and  con¬ 
tinuing  turnover  to  justify  the  ex(>en- 
sive  space.  To  make  room,  a  new  loca¬ 
tion  for  stationery  w’as  built  elsewhere 
on  the  street  floor  and  most  of  the 
book  department  was  moved  to  the 
fifth  floor,  where  it  now  holds  forth  in 
shiny,  self-selective  splendor. 

Marston's  75  Years.  A  silver  anni¬ 
versary  celebrated  by  the  Mar.ston 
Company,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  this  year, 
provided  an  opportunity  to  look  back 
over  75  years  of  retail  growth.  This 
was  done  by  the  store's  president, 
third-generation  Hamilton  Marston, 
in  a  special  eight-page  supplement  in 
the  San  Diego  Union.  Along  with 
photos  and  sketches  of  the  first  Mars¬ 
ton  stores,  there  appeared  reprints  of 
several  ads  written  by  George  W.  Mars¬ 
ton,  the  founder,  back  in  the  Nineties. 

One  advertised  that  loyalty  to  the 
rainless  traditions  of  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia’s  vaunted  climate  shouldn’t  force 
a  fellow  to  get  wet  when  it  did  rain, 
but  went  on  to  announce  that  um¬ 
brellas  would  sell  for  less  on  those 
rare  occasions.  And  another,  showing 
the  founder’s  poetical  turn,  reads: 
“Light-footed  March,  wild  maid  of 
Spring/Your  frolic  footsteps  hither 
stray/ Bringing  to  Marston’s  the 
Springtime  Goods.’’ 


Special  Events  Pull  Crowds.  Stores 
Hexing  their  promotional  muscles  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Fall  season  had 
nothing  but  enthusiastic  reports. 

At  Hess  Brothers,  .\llentown.  Pa., 
over  2,000  women  turned  out  to  see  a 
showing  of  Fall  and  Winter  millinery, 
with  designer  Mr.  John  doing  the 
commentary  himself.  “Romance  in 
Venice’’  served  as  title  and  touchstone 
for  the  collection. 

The  following  day,  Hess’  56th  .An¬ 
niversary  Sale  got  under  way  and,  al¬ 
though  all  the  returns  weren’t  in  at 
this  writing,  the  10-day  event  had  all 
the  earmarks  of  success.  A  new  feature 
was  the  daily  “sky-typing”  of  messages 
about  the  sale  in  the  sky  over  eastern 
Pennsylvania.  Seven  planes,  flying  in 
tight  formation,  spelled  out  messages 
in  five  minutes  flat  with  the  aid  of 
electronically  controlled  smoke-puffs. 

At  Macy’s,  New  York,  a  street  floor 
revue— replete  with  music,  girls,  TV 
celebrities,  demonstrators  and  trained 
poodles— glamorized  the  finer  points 
of  branded  hosiery.  Although  Macy’s 
own  brands  participated,  no  price  ap¬ 
peals  were  featured.  Nevertheless,  the 
traffic  was  heavy,  even  for  Macy’s. 

A  “standing-room  only”  crowd  was 
on  hand  when  McCutcheon’s,  New' 
York,  held  a  showing  of  hand-knit 
dresses,  suits  and  coats.  The  hand¬ 
knitting  division  of  James  Lees  &:  Sons 
participated  and  the  “create-your-own- 
fashions”  angle  was  emphasized. 
McCutcheon’s  augmented  the  Lees’ 


numbers  with  a  showing  of  its  own  im¬ 
ported  fabrics.  Following  the  show, 
the  store  reported  its  art  needlework 
department  to  be  quite  busy. 

Another  showing  of  the  Lees  hand- 
knit  line  took  place  at  Strawbridc.e  & 
Clothier,  Philadelphia,  where  the 
manufacturer’s  needlepoint  designs 
provided  an  excuse  for  a  “Madeira 
Cruise.”  The  imaginary  one-hour  trip 
to  Portugal  was  via  a  color  slide  pre¬ 
sentation.  En  route,  1,500  knitting 
and  crocheting  enthusiasts  in  the  audi¬ 
ence  w’ere  shown  hand-knit  fashions 
from  Lees-Columbia-M inerva-Beehive 
books.  Following  the  live  fashion 
show,  color  slides  showed  the  appoach 
to  Madeira  and  the  ancient  techniques 
used  by  the  islanders  in  fashioning 
needlepoint.  The  show  also  appeared 
at  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  early  this  month. 
In  both  of  the  Lees’  “Make  It  With 
Yarn”  shows,  male  commentators  held 
forth,  possibly  auguring  a  new  trend. 

Bricks  and  Mortar.  Official  ground¬ 
breaking  ceremonies  for  the  Wynne- 
w’ood  branch  of  John  Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia,  took  place  last  month. 
The  new  Main  Line  store  will  be  of 
’’restrained  modern”  style  and  its  three 
floors  will  have  a  total  area  of  150,000 
square  feet.  .\  major  feature  will  lie 
the  two-story  glass  entrance. 

Be.st  &  Co.,  New  York,  opened  its 
new  branch  in  suburban  Paranuis, 
N.  J.,  this  month.  It  is  located  less 
than  a  mile  from  the  proposed  R.  H. 
Macy  shopping  center. 

The  16th  unit  of  the  Goldblatt 
Bros,  chain  was  formally  opened  this 
month  in  the  Park  Forest  shopping 
center  of  suburban  C^hicago.  The  $2- 
million  branch  has  a  gross  area  of 
62,500  square  feet  and  selling  will  be 
on  one  level.  According  to  an  estimate 
by  Joel  Goldblatt,  president,  95  |>er 
cent  of  the  selling  sections  will  afford 
some  type  of  self-selection  buying  for 
the  customer.  Only  in  women’s  hos¬ 
iery,  infants’  wear,  lingerie  and  cos¬ 
tume  jewelry  will  traditional  counters 
separate  sales  personnel  from  shop|)en. 

Lan.sburgh  &  Bro.,  Washington, 
announced  that  its  first  suburban 
branch  will  be  located  in  Langley 
Park,  Md.  The  store  will  be  the  major 
unit  of  a  13-acre  shopping  center  and 
is  expected  to  open  a  year  from  now. 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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. . .  as  new  IBM  machines  provide  additional 
opportunities  to  reduce  costs  by  increasing 
operating  efficiency. 


The  Typewriter  Tape  Punch  enables 
punched  cards  to  be  produced  as  a 
by-product  of  normal  typing  routines. 


The  new,  many.purpose  Print- 
L  ing  Summary  Punch  reduces 
\  the  number  of  machines 
■  needed  for  handling  the  ac- 
I  counting  work  of  a  store  with 
I  relatively  small  volume;  pro- 
I  vides  the  benefits  of  punched 
card  accounting  at  nominal 
cost. 


The  Accumulating 
Reproducer  adds 
even  greater  flexibility 
to  accounting  and 
merchandise  control 
operations  through  its 
high  speed  accumulat¬ 
ing,  self-balancing, 
and  selective  repro¬ 
duction  features. 


INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES 
590  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 


L  J 
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Paint  dapartmant  on  Gimbal't  naw  aighth  floor  includat  walMighlad  color  matching  focilitiot. 
Cuatomara  con  chack  thair  color  choicaa  with  boaic  achamaa  liatad  in  cotologa. 


Ralph  L.  Goldsmith,  president,  also 
announced  plans  for  a  seven-story  serv¬ 
ice  building  to  be  built  next  to  the 
main  downtown  store. 

Plans  for  a  new  branch  of  the  Bon 
Marche  in  Eugene,  Ore.,  were  re¬ 
vealed  by  R.  Allison,  vice  president  of 
Allied  Stores  Corp.  and  manager  of 
.\1  bed’s  Western  Group.  The  new 
Allied  subsidiary  will  be  a  complete 
department  store,  its  three  floors  and 
basement  providing  over  100,000 
square  feet  of  space. 

New  Floor  for  Gimbels.  Modernization 
at  Gimbels,  New  York,  has  reached 
the  eighth  floor  and  housewares,  china, 
glass,  paints,  hardware  and  major  ap¬ 
pliances  now  have  a  bright,  up-to-date 
setting.  Under  the  designing  hand  of 
Raymond  Loewy,  who  has  supervised 
the  gradual  renovation  of  the  whole 
store  over  the  past  three  years,  the 
eighth  floor  offers  the  shopper  an  un¬ 
broken  view  of  clearly  marked  depart¬ 
ments  and  ojjen  displays.  Color  plays 
an  important  role  throughout  the  new 
design;  glassware  has  been  made  par¬ 
ticularly  attractive  through  the  use  of 
gray  backgrounds  and  under-lighting. 
More  selling  space  has  been  found 
through  die  rearrangement  of  stork 
areas  and  the  use  of  fixtures  w’hich  can 
carry  reserve  stock  and  which  are  in¬ 


terchangeable.  Emphasis  throughout 
the  new  floor  is  on  a  neat  and  logical 
display  of  merchandise  rather  than  on 
self-selection,  and  a  salesperson  is  still 
the  prime  selling  agent. 

Fieldcrest  Mills  Sold  by  Fields.  The 

nine  mills  comprising  the  textile 
manufacturing  division  of  Marshall 
Field  &  Co.,  Chicago,  have  been  dis¬ 
posed  of  to  a  new  corporation  to  be 
known  as  Fieldcrest  Mills,  Inc.  Hugh- 
ston  A.  McBain,  chairman,  announced 
that  the  sale  was  made  “to  permit 
Field’s  to  concentrate  its  attention  on 
retailing.’’  The  new  capital  gained 
from  the  sale  w'ill  be  used  for  future 
expansion,  he  said.  Present  plans  call 
for  Field  units  in  Milwaukee  and  Old 
Orchard  suburban  shopping  centers. 

Second  Night  Opening  for  Bom's.  An¬ 
nouncing  a  return  by  Bamberger's, 
Newark,  to  Monday  night  openings— 
discarded  at  the  beginning  of  the  sum¬ 
mer— President  John  C.  W^illiams  not¬ 
ed  that  “Our  success  with  dual  week- 
night  openings  has  convinced  us  (of) 
...  a  real  need  for  this  service,  particu¬ 
larly  in  a  community  where  both  wives 
and  husbands  in  a  great  many  families 
hold  full-time  jobs.”  He  also  pointed 
to  the  fact  that  the  end-of-summer 
heat  wave  has  resulted  in  a  “buying 
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backlog.”  A  “Celebration  Sale  Day” 
marked  the  return  to  a  second  night  1 
ojjening. 


Wonamaker  Parking  Plan.  John 
Wanamaker,  New  York,  announced 
it  would  afford  free  parking  for  three 
hours  to  customers  purchasing  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  $3  in  merchandise  on  its  two 
open  nights  and  all  day  Saturday.  The 
plan  is  unique  in  that  Wanamaker’s 
becomes  the  only  large  store  in  con¬ 
gested  Manhattan  to  offer  free  parking 
of  any  sort. 
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People.  George  Hansen,  president  of  1 
Chandler  &  Co.,  Boston,  past  president  | 
of  NRDGA,  has  been  elected  presi-  I 
dent  of  the  Cavendish  Trading  Corpo-  j 
ration,  store-owned  buying  office.  \ 

George  E'arkas,  president  of  Alex¬ 
ander’s,  the  Bronx,  New  York,  has 
been  awarded  a  certificate  of  commu¬ 
nity  achievement  by  the  Bronx  (ihain- 
ber  of  Commerce  for  long-term  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  borough’s  civic  growth. 

Lexjnard  Rovins,  NRDGA  general 
counsel,  left  the  Association  staff  on 
October  1  to  establish  a  private  prac¬ 
tice.  He  will  continue  to  serve  the 
Association  in  an  advisory  capacity. 
He  is  succeeded  as  staff  counsel  by 
Albert  V.  Federle,  Jr.  Federle  comes  ■ 
from  the  New  York  law’  firm  of  Win- 
throp,  Stimson,  Putnam  &  Roberts. 

Harry  W.  Schacter  resigns  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  Kaufman-Straus  Co.,  Louis¬ 
ville,  on  November  1  to  become  presi¬ 
dent  and  owner  of  Banner-Whitehill 
Furniture  Co.,  Indianapolis.  He  will 
remain  a  director  of  the  department 
store. 

Fletcher  D.  Dodge,  for  nearly  25 
years  executive  director  of  the  Corset 
and  Brassiere  Association  of  America, 
has  retired.  H.  Edwin  Hilton  suc¬ 
ceeds  him. 

Reginald  H.  Biggs,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Empori¬ 
um,  San  Francisco,  becomes  adminis¬ 
trative  assistant  to  E.  C.  Lipman,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  parent  firm,  Emporiuni- 
Capwell  Co.,  and  a  vice  president  of 
that  organization  on  February  1.  His 
post  at  the  Emporium  goes  to  Freder¬ 
ick  S.  Hirschler,  now  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  H.  C.  Cap- 
well  Co.,  Oakland.  John  S.  Hamilton. 
now  secretary-treasurer  of  Emporium- 
Capwell,  will  assist  Hirschler  until 
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February  1,  and  take  over  his  post  on 
that  date.  Meantime,  on  November  1, 
Walter  F.  Kaplan  takes  Hamilton’s 
former  post,  and  Walter  D.  Gregory, 
now  office  manager,  succeeds  Kaplan 
as  controller  of  the  Em|x)rium. 

Joseph  Declman,  merchandise  man¬ 
ager  at  the  main  store  of  the  Boston 
Store,  Milwaukee,  has  been  elevated  to 
vice  president  and  general  sales  mana¬ 
ger.  Eli  Tash  succeeds  to  Deglman’s 
former  post. 

Robert  J.  Powi)F.rly  has  joined  the 
Ernst  Kern  Co.,  Detroit,  as  advertising 
and  publicity  director.  He  was  for 
many  years  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  director  for  Kresge-Newark 
and  is  a  past  chairman  of  the 
NRDGA’s  Sales  Promotion  Division. 

MANAGEMENT  and  SALES  AIDS 

Acrilan  Booklets.  Sales  training  ma¬ 
terial  covering  Acrilan  is  available  to 
stores  from  the  Chemstrand  Corpo¬ 
ration,  350  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  1. 
In  the  form  of  booklets,  the  material 
includes  selling  pointers  on  Acrilan, 
answers  questions  likely  to  be  asked 
by  customers  and  retailers,  and  offers 
samples  of  the  acrylic  fiber  for  inspec¬ 
tion  by  salespeople.  Sample  selling 
pointer:  “When  you  sell  blankets  of 
.\crilan  ...  be  sure  to  tell  (customer) 
right  off  the  bat  that  this  blanket  re¬ 
sists  shrinkage  .  . .  then  let  her  heft  it 
.  .  .  tell  her  it  can  be  machine-washed 
. . .  that  it’s  completely  moth-proof .  .  . 
etc.’’ 

Infants'  Wear  Facts.  Another  sales 
help,  “Merchandise  Facts  to  Help 
You  Sell  Infants’  Wear,’’  is  available 
to  stores  from  the  School  of  Retail¬ 
ing,  University  of  Pittsburgh.  One 
of  a  series  of  23  Merchandise  Facts 
Manuals,  the  revised  booklet  covers 
details  on  what  infants  wear,  basic  lay¬ 
ette,  indoor  and  outdoor  wear,  sales 
approach  and  sales  closing  guides. 
Cost:  25  cents  with  discounts  for  quan¬ 
tity  orders. 

Toy  Sales.  For  toy  departments,  a  63- 
page  sales  manual  illustrated  with  car¬ 
toons  has  been  published  by  Toy 
Manufacturers  of  the  U.  S.  A.  Basic 
sales  pointers  for  each  toy  category  are 
included,  plus  an  outline  of  children’s 
play  interests  at  different  ages  and  tips 


A  purchase  at  Foley^s 
is  really  a  pleasure 
because  Foley^s... 


lets 


N«art  of  lltli  portlcwlor 
pockoflo  handling  >yilani 
l>  Ihlt  "terling  ring" 
convoyer  whoro  pockogot 
or#  ipoodily  revtod  to 
porking  garogo.  Moiling, 
or  Conorol  Dollvory. 


*from  counccr  co  car 


A  convoyor  lytlom  corriot 
"foko  with"  pockogot  from 
tho  ttoro  to  Iho  garogo  whoro 
Ihoy  oro  plocod  in  tho  pork- 
ing  garogo  chock  room.  Thit 
uniqvo  cutlomor  torvico  front 
Iho  cutlomor  of  burdontomo 
pockogot,  cult  dolivory  cetit, 
and  buildt  cutlomor  go^-will. 
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When  Foley’s  Federated  Department  Store,  Houston,  Texas,  built  their 
famous  new  store,  customer  service  was  the  keystone.  And  when  it 
came  to  working  out  the  most  efficient  system  for  handling  incoming 
and  outgoing  goods,  they  gave  the  job  to  Lamson. 

Lamson  engineers,  working  with  E.  E.  Ashley,  consulting  engineers, 
thoroughly  studied  the  proposed  store  layout,  then  designed,  built,  and 
installed  the  efficient  system  diagrammed.  On  one  set  of  Lamson  Con¬ 
veyors,  incoming  merchandise  is  moved  directly  into  Receiving  and 
Marking.  On  another  set,  customer’s  packages  are  moved  from  the 
sales  area  to  a  “sorting  ring’’  where  they  are  separated  and  routed  to 
Mailing,  General  Delivery,  or  Customer  Parcel  Pickup. 

If  you’re  thinking  of  store  modernization,  no  matter  how  large  or 
small  your  project  may  be,  why  not  let  Lamson  engineer  an  economical 
and  efficient  system  for  you— “Let  Lamson  Move  It”  Write  today  for 
further  information  on  how  Lamaon  can  help 
you— just  clip  this  coupon  to  your  signed  letter¬ 
head  and  mail. 

Plants  in  Syracuso  and  San  Francisco 
Officos  in  principal  citios 


LAMSON  CORPORATION  *510  Lamson  Street,  Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 
Gonllomoni 

Without  any  obligation  on  my  part  ploaso  sond  moro  information  on  how  I  can 
improve  my  dolivory  and  marking  room  handling  molhods. 

hitmio  TiHo _ 

rompnny 

Addross _ 

City _ Zone _ Stafo _ ®  *•»* 
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NEW  FASHION  FLOOR  IN  ST.  LOUIS.  Stix,  Boar  A  FulUr  lost  month  cemplotod  an  oxtoniivo  medornixation  of  it«  fashion  Moor.  Suporfluout  walls  ond  porti* 
tions  hovo  boon  doorod  away;  dopartmonts  and  drossing  rooms  hovo  boon  roarrangod,  and  additional  stockroom  spaco  has  boon  providod  —  in  many  casos, 
abovo  tho  drossing  room  oroos.  A  good  oxampio  of  ap-to>dato  Rxturing  to  oncowrago  quick  soUctions  is  providod  in  tho  skirts,  slacks  and  soparatos  dopart* 
mont,  at  loft  abovo.  Fitting  rooms  in  this  aroa  hovo  ontroncos  from  this  doportmont  and  also  from  tho  budgot  drossos  dopartmont,  providing  flsxiblo,  intor- 
chongooblo  facilitios.  At  right  it  tho  now  County  Clothos  Shop  for  bottor  casual  clothos.  This  has  brick  walls,  boamod  coiling  and  clay  tilo  floor  to  givo  a  country 
living  offoct.  Dopartmonts  aro  all  prominontly  and  attractivaly  idontiflod  by  hanging  signs  mado  of  motal  moth  with  birch  cutout  lottaring. 


on  suggestions  for  selling  additional 
toys.  Manuals  may  be  obtained  free  of 
charge  by  writing  the  association  at 
200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  10. 

Fashion  Show  on  Film.  Hailed  by  its 
producer  as  “a  new  trend  in  depart¬ 
ment  store  fashion  merchandising,”  a 
fashion  show  has  been  put  on  film  for 
sale  to  department  stores,  the  latter  to 
use  it  as  a  replacement  for  expensive 
live-model  showings.  Produced  and 
directed  by  Vyvyan  Donner  for  Caro¬ 
lyn  Fashions,  the  two-reel  film  is  on 
16  mm.  Kodachrome,  has  music  and 
commentary,  and  has  been  accepted  in 
advance  by  35  stores.  Outright  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  film  costs  $100— far  lower, 
says  the  producer,  than  the  expense  of 
a  live  fashion  show.  The  store’s  name 
is  in  the  title  and  the  film  can  be 
shown  as  a  TV  commercial,  sent  out 
to  women’s  clubs  and  shown  to  sales¬ 
people  before  store  presentations. 

Contests.  To  stimulate  interest  in 
tree-trimming  and  gift  wrapping— as 
well  as  to  sell  Scotch  Tape— the 
Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  St.  Paul,  is  promoting  a  na¬ 
tionwide  “Trim-a-Tree”  contest  start¬ 
ing  next  month.  Entry  blanks,  to  be 
distributed  free  through  stationery  de¬ 
partments  and  ads  in  national  publi¬ 
cations,  include  an  outline  of  a  Christ¬ 


mas  tree,  37  assorted  ornaments  and 
12  gift  packages.  Contestants  must 
“decorate”  the  tree  by  affixing  the  cut¬ 
out  ornaments  and  gifts  with  cello¬ 
phane  tape.  The  most  effective  ar¬ 
rangements  will  win  prizes  ranging 
from  a  top  award  of  $5,000  to  1,000 
seventh-place  prizes  of  $10  each.  A 
total  of  $25,000  in  prizes  is  being 
offered.  Backing  up  the  promotion, 
three  pages  of  color  advertising  in  the 
December  7  issue  of  Life  will  feature 
tips  on  gift  wrapping  and  decorating 
by  expert  Drucella  Lowrie. 

Another  contest,  described  as  a 
traffic-stimulant,  is  available  to  retail 
stores  throughout  the  country  from 
William  Weinir  &  Associates,  200 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  “The  Prize 
Payoff”  simply  requires  entrants  to 
register  their  names  at  participating 
stores  for  a  drawing,  to  be  held  next 
.\pril,  at  which  time  a  Singer  SM  1500 
Family  Sports  Car  and  a  free  vacation 
to  Miami  Beach  will  be  awarded.  A 
contest  feature— that  entrants  may  reg¬ 
ister  their  names  once  a  week— is 
claimed  by  its  promoter  as  a  strong 
inducement  for  steady,  repeat  traffic. 
.\nother  claim  is  that  contest  registra¬ 
tion  will  provide  stores  with  mailing 
list  names.  There  are  no  obligations 
to  buy  merchandise  and  the  contest  is 
described  as  legal  in  all  states.  Stores 
may  participate  by  purchasing  a  kit 


of  registration  forms,  advertising  mat¬ 
ter  and  promotion  hints  for  $35. 

Bedding  Promotion  Changed.  The 

bedding  industry’s  annual  Spring  pro¬ 
motion— “Sleep  Show”— has  been  re¬ 
titled  and  rescheduled,  with  attendant 
shifts  in  promotional  emphasis.  The 
National  Association  of  Bedding 
Manufacturers  has  announced  that 
“Better  Bedding  Time”  will  be  a 
month-long  event  in  May.  The  new 
title  is  an  attempt  to  correct  miscon¬ 
ceptions  by  the  public  that  the  pro¬ 
motion  is  a  centralized  merchandise 
show,  and  the  new  dates  will  allow 
greater  flexibility  for  individual  stores. 
More  newspaper  publicity  will  be 
sought  and  NABM  zone  meetings  con¬ 
ducted  by  association  staff-members 
will  be  discontinued. 

Said  NABM  general  manager  J.  P. 
Fanning:  “The  objectives  remain 
the  same— to  increase  bedding  sales 
through  imaginative  appeals  without 
recourse  to  price  tag  magic,  spiffing 
the  salesman  and  spoofing  the  pur¬ 
chaser  and  similar  ‘smirchandizing’ 
gimmicks,  on  which  neither  the  manu¬ 
facturer  nor  the  dealer  require  assist¬ 
ance.” 

Idea  Bulletins.  Floor  coverings  depart¬ 
ments— particularly  those  sections  deal¬ 
ing  with  resilient  floor  and  wall  cover- 
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ings— should  benefit  from  a  new  serv¬ 
ice  offered  by  the  Armstrong  Cork 
Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  A  series  of  “Man¬ 
agement  Idea  Bulletins”  has  been  in- 
[  augurated  by  the  manufacturer  to 
help  its  dealers  do  a  better  job  of  sell¬ 
ing,  stock  control,  pricing,  creative 
selling,  etc.  The  informal  messages 
have  already  been  sent  to  three  cate¬ 
gories  of  Armstrong  dealers— sp>ecialty 
stores,  furniture  stores  and  flooring 
contractors— and  the  first  in  a  series 
for  department  stores  went  out  last 
month. 

Aiming  to  stimulate  the  long-dor¬ 
mant  resilient  floor  coverings  business 
in  department  stores,  the  first  bulletin 
offers  “random  selling  ideas”— an  out- 
!  side  selling  contest  for  salesmen;  a  dec- 
r  orating  clinic  in  collaboration  with 
other  home  furnishings  departments; 
paste-ups  and  color  sketches  as  selling 
aids;  a  new  kitchen  floor  as  a  Mother’s 
Day  or  Christmas  gift;  rainy  day  sell¬ 
ing  of  rubber  runners,  and  so  on.  The 
bulletins  will  be  distributed  for  each 
type  of  outlet  approximately  every 
six  weeks. 

Univac  Plots  Seasonal  Patterns.  The 

seasonal  ebb  and  flow  of  sales  in  de¬ 
partment  stores  over  the  year-long 
suspected  by  many  interested  parties 
to  be  a  fairly  consistent  phenomenon— 
has  been  confirmed  by  one  of  the  most 
impressive  sources  yet  to  come  along. 
Univac,  the  giant  electronic  brain  de¬ 
veloped  by  Remington  Rand  Inc.,  has 
taken  sales  patterns  of  the  years  from 
i  1941  through  1952,  digested  them  with 
the  speed  of  light,  and  projected  a 
I  monthly  breakdown  for  1954  covering 
i  the  sales  of  28  basic  merchandise  lines. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the 
American  New'spaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation— at  whose  behest  Univac 
went  through  its  involved  paces— notes 
happily  that  the  predictions  for  1954 
closely  parallel  the  actual  figures  for 
1952,  as  reported  by  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Board  and  used  as  a  basis  for  the 
Bureau’s  1953-54  edition  of  the  “An¬ 
nual  Timetable  of  Retail  Opportuni¬ 
ties,”  which  was  distributed  last  month 
to  AN  PA  members. 

Says  the  Bureau:  “The  close  parallel 
establishes  1952  retail  sales  patterns 
•  .  .  as  a  highly  dependable  yardstick 
for  use  by  manufacturers  and  retailers 
in  planning  seasonal  sales  goals  and 


Meet  Your  Requirements 

WITH  STEIN  ADD-A-SECTION  FINISHERS  TABLES 

These  thrifty,  practical,  work  producing  tables  may 
be  mstalled  in  any  number  of  sections  and  added 
to  as  your  hand  finishing  department  expands. 

Beautifully  finished,  sturdily  constructed,  hardwood 
top,  steel  frame  and  leg  finishing  tables  will  actually 
pay  for  themselves  through  increased  production, 
better  work  and  greater  comfort  for  the  seamstress  or 
tailor— facts  confirmed  by  users  everywhere. 


Illustration  at  the  right  shows 
Stein  Add-A-Section  Finishers 
Tables  with  concave  front  which 
are  more  suitable  for  Men's 
Alteration  Departments  —  the 
proper  tables  for  best  serving 
your  needs.  These  tables  are 
constructed  of  the  same  top 
quality  materials  as  those  de¬ 
scribed  above. 

Please  write  us  for 
full  information 
about  these  Hems. 


LA  WHENCE  M.  STEtN  COMPANY 

atS~82S  W,  Van  Bmrem  Street  .  .  Chiemgo  7,  itlimois 
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timing  advertising.”  I'he  predictiotis, 
of  course,  are  valid  only  insofar  as 
“trends  continue  .  .  and  war  or  an 
abrupt  recession  do  not  precipitate  a 
major  change  in  the  economy. 

Valuable  Papers  Insurance.  Two 

relatively  new  types  of  business  pro¬ 
tection  are  the  subject  of  a  new  bulle¬ 
tin  issued  by  the  Security-Connecti- 
cuT  Insurance  Companies  of  New 
Haven.  Valuable  Papers  and  Records 
insurance  and  Accounts  Receivable 
insurance  will  protect  a  business  from 
fire  to  the  extent  that  destroyed  rec¬ 
ords  will  be  replaced  or  compensated 
for,  and  sums  owed  the  insured  by 


WOOD’S  RMAS* 


1  The  Friendly  Personal  I 

Door-to-Door 

Solicitation  Service 

1  OFFERS  you: 

► 

► 

► 

► 

► 


A  controlled  number  of  new 
charge  customers  DAILY- 
WEEKLY -MONTHLY. 

A  controlled  number  of  new 
charge  customers  at  a  con¬ 
trolled  cost. 

A  controlled  number  of  new 
charge  customers  from  pre¬ 
selected  areas. 

Daily  reports  on  causes  of  cus¬ 
tomer  satisfaction  or  dissatis¬ 
faction. 

A  permanent,  economical,  prac¬ 
tical  program  for  continually 
increasing  charge  sales. 


25  New  Charge  Customers 
A  Day  Means  $625,000 
A  Year  in  Sales  Volume 


A.  I.  WOOD  &  COMPANY 

1518  WaliHit  Stmt,  PtiHaiMphia  2,  Pa. 

*The  ftesearch  Method  of  Account  Solicitation 


Kline’s,  Detroit,  recently  completed  modernization  of  its  ready-to-wear 
floor.  Over-all  illumination  comes  from  an  .-Vcusti-Luminus  ceiling.  Fluor¬ 
escent  lamps  diffuse  light  through  thin  sheets  of  plastic.  Variations  in  the 
intensity  of  the  light  are  achieved  by  varying  the  space  of  the  lamps  above 
the  plastic  diffuser  sheet.  The  diffuser  slides  on  tracks,  so  that  mainte¬ 
nance  and  lamp  replacement  are  easy.  The  new  luminous  ceiling  com¬ 
pletely  conceals  the  sprinkler  system  and  the  air  conditioning  duct 
system.  It  is  safe  because  the  plastic  of  which  the  diffuser  is  made  loses 
its  corrugations  and  falls  away  before  temperature  reaches  the  point  at 
which  the  sprinkler  system  goes  off.  As  to  the  air  conditioning,  the  evenly 
distributed  air  spaces  in  the  ceiling  actually  improve  the  diffusion  system. 


customers  will  be  paid  if  he  is  unable 
to  collect  because  of  destroyed  records. 

Fitting  Room  Card.  The  Corset  and 
Brassiere  Association  of  America  is 
offering  a  new  card  for  use  in  apparel 
fitting  rooms  which  reminds  the  cus¬ 
tomer  that  “an  even  lovelier  fashion 
silhouette”  can  be  had  “with  the  right 
foundations.”  Purpose  is  to  stimulate 
referral  business  between  ready-to-wear 
and  foundation  departments.  Mount¬ 
ed  cards,  six  by  eight  inches  and  print¬ 
ed  black  on  gold,  are  available  .hee  of 
charge  by  writing  the  association  at 
200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  10. 

Selling  with  Color  TV.  The  Frank  H. 
Lee  Co.,  makers  of  Lee  and  Disney 
hats  for  men,  has  come  up  with  color 
television  as  a  sales  aid  for  its  many 
dealers.  According  to  the  company, 
the  preview  showing  of  its  Spring  ’54 
line,  held  in  New  York  recently  for 
500  dealers,  was  the  first  commercial 


large-screen  color  television  ever  pre¬ 
sented.  James  B.  Lee,  president  of  the 
firm,  said  the  new  method  will  intro¬ 
duce  “a  dramatic  new  concept  in  mar¬ 
keting  fashion  merchandise  ...  It  will 
apply  to  manufacturers’  sales  to  store 
buyers  and  to  retailers’  sales  to  con¬ 
sumers.” 

Full-Fashioned  Promotion.  An  attempt 
to  educate  a“lostgeneration”of  women 
shoppers  to  the  importance  of  full- 
fashioned  construction  in  hosiery  will 
be  made  this  month  in  the  form  of 
three  full  page  newspaper  ads  running 
in  New  York,  Chicago  and  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Sponsored  by  Textile  Machine 
Works,  Reading,  Pa.,  knitting  machine 
manufacturers,  the  ads  will  explain 
the  advantages  of  better  fit  and  longer 
wear  to  be  had  by  wearing  full-fash¬ 
ioned  nylon  hose.  Too  many  women, 
Textile  Machine  claims,  began  wear¬ 
ing  nylons  during  the  war  years,  when 
no  selling  points  had  to  be  made.  Since 
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then,  they  have  been  barraged  by  ads 
emphasizing  denier,  gauge,  color  and 
price.  As  a  result,  the  impiortant  18 
to  30  age  group  in  today’s  hosiery  mar¬ 
ket  doesn’t  know  “the  real  meaning 
of  full-fashioned  stockings.’’ 


EQUIPMENT  and  SERVICES 


Automatic  Airtubes.  Described  as  the 
latest  development  in  pneumatic  tube 
comnumication,  the  Airtube  .Auto¬ 
matic  Switch  system  now  available 
from  the  Lamson  Corporation,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  will  send  tubes  to  as  many 
as  200  stations  without  an  operator, 
central  desk  or  complicated  circuits. 
By  dialing  the  correct  number  on  a 
carrier,  paperwork  and  other  materials 
can  be  dispatched  automatically  to 
their  destinations  at  speeds  up  to  30 
feet  per  second,  the  company  claims. 
The  new  automatic  system  is  said  to 
handle  up  to  600  carriers  an  hour  and 
a  full-size  demonstrator  system  is  on 
display  in  Lamson’s  New  York  region¬ 
al  office,  295  Madison  Ave. 


Remington  Lease  Plan.  A  new  lease 
program  has  been  set  up  which  makes 
it  possible  to  rent  the  entire  line  of 
Remington  Rand  business  machines 
and  office  equipment.  In  the  past  a 
few  special  machine  units  or  combina¬ 
tions  could  be  obtained  on  a  rental 
basis;  with  the  new  lease  plan  the 
rental  arrangement  has  been  extended 
to  the  full  Remington  line  from  the 
simplest  card  file  to  the  complex  elec¬ 
tronic  brain— Univac. 


Safety  Step  Ladder.  Prcxluction  of  an 
all  steel  “automatic  action”  safety  step 
ladder  has  been  announced  by  Precis¬ 
ion  Equipment  Co.  Manufacturer 
claims  the  ladder  may  be  easily  rolled 
to  the  desired  position,  but  as  soon  as 
a  person  steps  on  it,  the  casters  auto¬ 
matically  disengage,  making  the  lad¬ 
der  immovable  and  thus  eliminating 
any  possibility  of  rolling  or  swaying. 
When  a  person  steps  off  the  ladder,  the 
casters  automatically  re-engage  so  that 
the  ladder  can  be  moved  easily  and 
quickly.  Further  information  can  be 
obtained  from  the  company  at  3714 
N.  Milwaukee  Ave.,  Chicago  41,  Ill. 


Faster  Adding.  Underwood  Corpora¬ 
tion  announces  that  an  increase  in 
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NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  DISPLAY  INDUSTRIES 

203  N.  Wabash  Avenve  •  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


•  Mannequins 

•  Papers 

•  Fabrics 

•  Noveltic* 

•  Fixtures 

•  Accessories 

•  Flowers 

•  Decoratives 

•  Set  Pieces 

•  Plaster 

•  Plastics 

•  Plastic  Post, 
Ledge  and  Cas' 

•  Papier-Mache 

•  Wood 

•  Metal 

•  Floorings 

•  Backgrounds 

•  Window 

•  Interior 

1  •  Outdoor 


I  Display  Sho 
hotel  reservations 


MAKE 


PtOGRfSSIVI 


STOP  INVINTORY  LOSSiSI 

Our  staff  consists  of  industrial 
•nginoors,  troinod  in  d*t*c- 
tien  and,  tharofora,  uniqualy 
aquippad  not  only  to  dis- 
cevar  systam  flows,  but  also 
to  troca  dishenasty  and  inaf 
ficiancy— from  tha  lowast  to 
tha  highast  amployaa  laval. 

Writa  For  Fraa  Boohlat* 
"Staoling  From  Tha  Boss" 
No  ObKgotion 

_ 

\  Monage^e^ST. 


AT  PROf  IT'. 


Alterotion  Losses 
Are  Out-Of'Date 

Alteration  losses  are  not 
necessary.  Modern  meth¬ 
ods  of  control,  media  of 
measurement,  incentive  sys¬ 
tems,  accurate  and  regular 
distributions  of  cost,  proper 
supervision ...  con  all  help 
reduce  losses  and  fre¬ 
quently  even  create  actual 
profits. 

The  UNITROL  System  is 
reducing  these  losses  in 
stores  Coast  to  Coast. 
Without  obligation  we'll 
be  pleased  to  give  you 
details. 

WRITE,  WIRE  OR  PHONE 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
,  IDgewater  4-51/2 


speed  from  130  to  over  150  cycles  per 
minute  has  been  achieved  in  the  new 
Underw'ocxl  Sundstrand  adding  ma¬ 
chine.  This  improvement  is  the  result 
of  adopting  mechanical  features  used 
successfully  in  the  company’s  printing 
calculator  for  adding  machine  use. 

Speeding  Hand-Written  Records.  Book¬ 
keeping  chores  that  are  done  by  hand 
can  be  done  much  faster,  according  to 
the  manufacturers,  through  a  new  sys¬ 
tem  called  Accu-Rite,  which  permits 
three  entries  to  be  made  at  one  wTit- 
ing.  Checks,  voucher  forms,  etc.,  are 
placed  over  a  non-smudge  ink  ribbon 
unit,  so  that  duplicate  and  triplicate 
entries  are  made  at  one  writing:  a 
mechanical  device  takes  care  of  align¬ 
ment.  Forms  are  available  for  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  and  payable,  for  pay¬ 
roll,  and  other  purposes.  For  informa¬ 
tion:  Business  Systems  Core.,  100 
Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 

Display  Catalog.  A  new  bulletin 
which  illustrates  and  describes  the 
complete  line  of  M  &  D  Display  self- 
service  or  open-tyjie  merchandise  dis¬ 
play  fixtures  and  accessories  has  just 
been  released.  Company  claims  that 
both  wall  display  panels  and  standard¬ 
ized  production  display  fixtures  are 
economical  to  use  and  provide  ample 
flexibility  for  a  wide  assortment  of 
merchandise.  Free  booklet  is  available 
upon  request  from  M  8;  D  Display,  715 
VV.  Palm  .Ave.,  Alhambra,  Calif. 

Music  While  You  Shop.  The  .Ampex 
450  Tape  Reproducer,  for  the  continu¬ 
ous  playing  of  background  music  in 
stores,  has  recently  been  introduced  by 
the  Ampex  Corporation,  9.34  Charter 
Street,  Redwood  City,  Calif.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  manufacturer,  the  Ampex 
450  is  easy  to  operate  and  provides 
music  at  an  extremely  low  hourly  cost. 
A  selection  of  eight-hour  tapes  is  avail¬ 
able  through  the  company’s  distribu¬ 
tors. 

Floor  Cleaning  Guide.  Store  managers 
in  doubt  as  to  the  right  floor  polish 
for  the  right  type  of  flooring  should 
find  a  new  chart  compiled  by  Multi- 
Clean  Products,  Inc.,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
to  be  of  considerable  value.  Covering 
15  of  the  company’s  floor  finishes,  the 
chart  tells  which  are  recommended 


and  which  are  not  for  nine  types  of 
floors.  It  also  lists  drying  times,  gives 
jjroduct  components  and  sjiecial  com¬ 
binations  and  applications  for  each 
type  of  floor  finish.  The  chart  is  avail- 
able  free  of  charge  by  writing  to  the 
company  at  2277  Ford  Parkway,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Upside  Down  Turntable.  For  invest¬ 
ing  merchandise  with  a  “floating-in¬ 
air”  appeal  that  can’t  be  achieved  too 
readily  with  routine  display  devices. 
Gale  Dorothea  Mechanisms  of  Elm¬ 
hurst,  N.  Y.,  offers  an  upside  down 
turntable.  The  two  r.p.m.  motor  is 
attached  to  a  ceiling  or  crossbeam. 
Through  the  suspended  driveshaft, 
wire  or  fishline  is  strung.  At  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  almost  invisible  cord  hangs 
your  merchandise— slowly  rotating  in 
space  like  a  flying  saucer. 

Pensions  and 
Profit-Sharing 

{Continued  from  pnge  20) 

is  made  on  the  basis  of  their  years  of 
continuous  service.  They  are  divided 
into  four  groups:  (a)  less  than  five 
years  service:  (b)  five  to  10  years  serv¬ 
ice:  (c)  10  to  15  years  service:  (d)  more 
than  15  years  service  and  over  50  years 
of  age.  Store  contribution  is  made  pro 
rata  on  the  basis  of  employee  deposits 
for  the  first  group,  and  increases  up  to 
four  times  the  employee  deposits  in 
the  fourth  group.  Withdrawals  of 
total  credits  are  authorized  at  the  time 
of  the  employee’s  retirement,  total  or 
permanent  disability,  and  death.  After 
five  or  more  years  of  continuous  em¬ 
ployment  the  employee  who  leaves  the 
company  takes  with  him  the  entire 
amount  of  his  own  and  the  store’s  con¬ 
tribution  plus  interest.  If  he  leaves 
before  he  has  completed  five  vears  of 
employment,  he  withdraws  his  own 
contributions  plus  five  per  cent  inter¬ 
est.  In  the  case  of  illness  in  the  em¬ 
ployee’s  family,  application  for  par¬ 
tial  withdrawal  of  credits  is  considered. 

This  profit-sharing  fund  is  owned 
entirely  by  the  employees.  In  1950 
the  fund  was  the  largest  single  stock¬ 
holder  in  the  company,  owning  21  per 
cent  of  its  outstanding  stock. 

The  second  chain  plan  has  goals 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  first, 
though  the  details  differ.  Employee 
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eligil)ility  requires  three  years’  service. 
The  company’s  contribution  to  the 
profii  -'haring  plan  is  four  per  cent  of 
annual  profits.  Employee  contribution 
may  amount  to  the  greater  of  $180  or 
five  per  cent  of  annual  remuneration. 
The  funil  is  apportioned  to  the  em¬ 
ployees  on  the  basis  of  their  salary  anti 
savings. 

Withdrawals  are  authorized  in  the 
event  of  total  or  permanent  disability, 
and  death.  At  retirement,  payment  is 
made  in  the  form  of  retirement  in¬ 
come  (annuity)  ratlier  than  cash  dis¬ 
tribution.  If  employment  is  terminat¬ 
ed  prior  lo  retirement,  the  employee 
may  withdraw  all  his  personal  contri¬ 
bution  plus  an  increasing  percentage 
of  the  store’s  contribution  for  each 
vear  of  his  participation.  After  10 
years’  continuous  service,  total  credits 
are  available  to  the  employee. 

Smaller  Stores 

{Continued  from  page  23) 

themes,  for  which  we  have  a  definite 
selling  plan?  Life  is  a  whole  lot  easier 
lor  the  merchants  who  do  this.  The 
buying  is  simple;  the  advertising  and 
selling  are  easier;  the  inventory  prob¬ 
lem  is  greatly  reduced;  duplicates  are 
more  readily  obtainable;  and  mark- 
downs  are  curtailed. 

“7.  Do  our  management,  our  buy¬ 
ing  staff,  and  our  sales  staff  know  the 
products  they  are  selling? 

“8.  Have  they  been  properly  trained 
in  sales  techniques? 

"9.  Are  they  kept  busy  a  full  forty 
hours  each  week? 

"10.  And  now,  we  have  a  mighty 
important  question  for  retailers  of 
men’s  clothing.  Are  our  stores  open  a 
sufficient  number  of  evenings  so  that 
men  who  cannot  find  time  to  buy  dur¬ 
ing  the  normal  working  hours  are 
given  an  opportunity  lo  favor  us  with 
their  business?’’ 

Children's  Wear.  Much  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  subteen  market  was  urged 
by  Henry  Riegel,  president  of  Riegel  8c 
Dechter,  Inc.,  and  president  of  the 
Lnited  Infants’  and  Children’s  Wear 
Association.  By  1955,  he  said,  there 
will  be  seven  million  subteen  girls;  by 
1960,  eight  and  a  half  million.  That 
means  three  to  today’s  two,  or  a  poten¬ 
tial  increase  of  one-third  in  the  sub¬ 


teen  section’s  business. 

“If  you  do  not  have  one,  you  should 
be  interested  in  opening  a  subteen  de¬ 
partment  now,’’  said  Riegel.  “In  plan¬ 
ning  the  department,  your  open  to 
buy  should  be  based  on  an  additional 
35  per  cent  ratio  of  your  present  girl’s 
department.’’ 

He  described  the  subteen  average 
age  as  12  and  average  height  as  five 
feet;  said  she  is  not  yet  interested  in 
dating,  but  does  go  to  parties  and 
dancing  class;  wants  clothes  especially 
designed  for  her,  fashions  that  will 
make  her  look  grown  up;  and  is  very 
insistent  on  shopping  in  a  place  defi¬ 
nitely  separated  from  where  her 
younger  sister  shops. 

For  all  children’s  and  infants’  wear 
buying,  Riegel  urged  earlier  and  larg¬ 
er  opening  purchases. 

This  theme  was  echoed  by  Henry 
Rothman,  of  Reisman  8c  Rothman 
(^orp.,  and  president  of  the  Infants’ 
and  Children’s  Coat  Association,  Inc. 
Rothman  protested  against  delayed 
(ommitments,  which  he  called  an 
effort  to  get  maximum  profits  with 
minimum  risks.  He,  like  the  previous 
speaker,  said  that  there  is  too  much 
ready-to-wear  thinking,  focused  on  re¬ 
orders,  in  the  merchandising  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  apparel;  and  he  asked  for  an 
equal  sharing  of  normal  risks  by 
manufacturers  and  retailers.  (Fred 
Deisroth  commented  that  retailers 
would  be  very  glad  to  get  back  to  a 
normal  risk  situation.) 

Ready-to-Wear.  Simon  Cohen,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Simon  Cohen  8c  Co.,  Inc.,  and 
president  of  the  New  York  Raincoat 
Manufacturers  Association,  urged  more 
research,  by  both  manufacturers  and 
retailers,  into  customer  wants.  He  also 
asked  for  earlier  and  more  complete 
orders  in  his  field. 

Joseph  Lackritz,  president  of  C.  H. 
I).  Robbins  Co.,  and  Marie  C.  Beiser 
of  the  Robbins  staff,  didn’t  ask  for 
earlier  commitments  in  the  ready-to- 
wear  field.  In  fact,  Lackritz  said  he 
thought  retailers  should  buy  often 
rather  than  early.  Miss  Beiser  talked 
about  the  importance  of  more  under¬ 
standing  in  the  industry  and  trade  of 
today’s  customer,  who  is  an  intelligent 
shopper  well  educated  in  fashion. 
Lackritz  urged  the  importance  of  more 
knowledge  and  enthusiasm  among  the 
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salespeople  who  meet  this  customer. 
Knowledge  of  the  designer’s  purposes 
and  inspiration  should  not  be  lost  in 
transit,  he  said,  before  the  garment 
reaches  the  customer.  Getting  the  story 
across  is  partly  the  manufacturer’s  re- 
sf>onsibility,  and  he  himself  has  had 
good  results  by  recognizing  this.  For 
example,  he  has  enclosed  in  each  ship¬ 
ment  of  dresses  a  leaflet  telling  the  de¬ 
signer’s  own  story  about  it  and  asking 
the  buyer  to  pass  this  on  to  the  sales- 
jjeople. 

Takashimaya 

(Continued  from  page  28) 


Substantial  Food  Sales.  In  japan,  as 
in  the  U.  S.,  food  products  enjoy  a 
more  rapid  turnover  than  normal  tle- 
partment  store  merchandise.  Taka¬ 
shimaya,  with  a  basement  floor  devot¬ 
ed  entirely  to  groceries,  fruit,  vege¬ 
tables,  fish  and  other  meats,  sold  over 
$2  million  in  food  products  in  1952. 
Included  herein  are  restaurant  sales, 
which  constituted  a  little  less  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  food  sales. 

1952  Operating  Results.  In  1952,  the 
store  operated  on  a  gross  margin  of  19.3 
per  cent,  providing  customers  with 
high  quality  merchandise  at  a  very 
attractive  price.  A  program  of  careful 
exp>ense  control  helped  keep  increas¬ 
ing  retail  prices  from  going  higher. 
The  store  earned  a  net  profit  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $565,000  from  sales  of 
$22,228,547— a  25  per  cent  volume  in¬ 
crease  over  1951.  This  profit  amount¬ 
ed  to  2.54  per  cent  of  sales.  Last  year 
U.  S.  department  stores  in  the  $20-50 
million  sales  group  earned  a  net  profit 
after  Federal  income  taxes  of  2.2  per 
cent. 

Total  operating  expenses  for  the 
Tokyo,  store,  16.79  per  cent  of  the 
sales,  were  less  percentagewise  than 
the  18.2  per  cent  expenditure  for  pay¬ 
roll  alone  among  its  U.  S.  counter¬ 
parts.  Although  Takashimaya  expend¬ 
ed  only  5.32  per  cent  of  sales  income 
for  payroll,  the  $680  average  wage  of 
its  employees  was  approximately  $200 
higher  than  the  1952  average  income 
in  Japan.  Such  operating  expenses  as 
advertising,  rent,  taxes  and  utilities 
also  were  lower  than  similar  expendi¬ 
tures  by  American  department  stores. 


Oparating  Expense  Factors.  While  the 
lower  payroll  expenditure  accounts 
for  a  major  pertion  of  the  expense 
differential  between  the  Takashimaya 
store  and  stores  of  this  type  in  the 
U.  S.,  a  number  of  its  merchandising 
and  selling  practices  were  important 
factors  in  its  achieving  these  low  op>er- 
ating  costs. 

1.  Merchandise  returns  and  ex¬ 
changes  were  less  than  one  per  cent  of 
sales.  Heavy  demand  and  customer 
buying  habits  keep  this  figure  down 
but  it  never  approaches  the  relatively 
high  return  and  exchange  rate  of  de 
partment  stores  in  the  U.  S. 

2.  Eighty- five  per  cent  of  total  sales 
were  for  cash.  Then,  much  of  the  re 
maining  credit  sales  were  to  large 
commercial  customers. 

3.  Merchandise  markdowns  were 
relatively  few  because  of  the  stability 
in  styles  and  the  heavy  demand  for 
goods. 

4.  Buying  expenses  were  negligil)le. 

5.  Convenience  services  for  custom¬ 
ers  were  limited  primarily  to  rest 
rooms,  a  small  parking  lot,  a  few  door¬ 
men  who  assist  customers  to  and  from 
their  cars,  an  information  desk  and 
the  rooftop  playground-zoo  which  at¬ 
tracts  several  thousand  persons  daily. 

6.  .Approximately  60  per  cent  of  all 
employees  were  utilized  in  selling  ac¬ 
tivities. 

7.  Reduced  storage  and  affiliated 
building  costs  resulted  from  the  store’s 
close  proximity  to  its  suppliers. 

Sales  Data.  Paradoxically,  Takashi¬ 
maya’s  rapid  merchandise  turnover 
rate  did  not  give  the  store  an  especially 
good  sales  return  for  its  selling  space. 
Last  year’s  .sales  amounted  to  $68  per 
square  foot  for  the  store’s  325,000 
square  feet  of  selling  space,  or  about 
$20  less  than  the  average  for  similar- 
stores  in  the  U.  S.  The  reason  for  this 
was  twofold:  much  of  the  store’s  stock 
was,  and  is,  basic  merchandise  with 
price  appeal,  and  the  amount  of  mer¬ 
chandise  stocked  per  square  foot  of 
space  was  very  low. 

Postwar  Recovery  and  Progress.  Jap¬ 
anese  stores  now  have  an  abundance 
of  clothing  and  other  types  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  offering  a  sharp  contrast  to 
conditions  existing  in  1946.  Produc¬ 


tion  facilities,  knocked  out  during  the  f 
War,  were  being  repaired:  meanwhile,  I 
goods  on  store  shelves  and  in  ware-  [ 
houses  were  slowly  being  consumed.  | 
Rationing,  in  progress  since  1936,  had  : 
been  tightened  until  the  annual  allow-  ^ 
ance  of  cotton  cloth  was  but  one  ' 
pound  per  jierson.  Poverty  and  devas-  ■ 
tation  were  portrayed  in  the  daily  ’ 
fatalities  resulting  from  starvation,  the 
piles  of  rubble  which  had  been 
Tokyo’s  commercial  buildings,  and  the 
patchwork  clothing  worn  by  the  ever- 
industrious  populace.  Japan’s  recovery 
from  these  conditions  was  a  modem 
miracle.  In  six  .short  years,  practically 
all  the  war  torn  buildings  were  recon¬ 
structed:  industrial  activity  climbetl 
back  to  prewar  levels:  rationing  was  i 
abolished:  and  retail  sales  hit  a  nesv 
high. 

In  step  with  the  nation’s  progress  | 
during  this  period,  Takashimaya  re-  f 
paired  its  store  building:  completed  a  ; 
large  new  building  annex:  began  work  | 
on  a  second  annex:  and  prepared  | 
plans  for  construction  of  a  six-floor 
garage  which  will  accommodate  more 
than  300  cars.  Key  management  per¬ 
sonnel  have  made  periodic  trips  to 
other  countries  to  observe  techniques 
employed  by  their  department  stores: 
store  directors,  the  Messrs.  Nishioka, 
Yakushigawa,  and  Kawai  left  Japan  in 
mid-summer,  1953,  for  such  a  visit  to 
the  United  States.  Thus,  new  methods 
of  operation  are  frequently  introduced 
in  Japan. 

Scientific  management  techniques, 
though  not  as  fully  developed  as  in 
the  U.  S.,  are  employed  in  practically 
all  phases  of  Takashimaya's  business. 
A  planning  and  analysis  department  is 
constantly  devising  new  procedures 
for  improving  store  operations.  Em¬ 
ployees  are  given  paid  vacations,  com- 
{jensated  sick  leaves,  and  bonuses 
twice  a  year—  a  custom  of  Japanese 
firms  which  apparently  is  based  on  the 
national  practice  of  giving  presents  in 
the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Beginning  wages,  comparatively  good, 
are  based  upon  education  level:  subse¬ 
quent  raises,  on  achievement.  There 
is  a  plan  for  compensation  in  the  event 
of  illness  or  retirement.  All  of  this 
tends  to  make  the  Takashimaya  De¬ 
partment  Store  one  of  Japan’s  most 
desirable  employers,  as  well  as  one  of 
its  most  efficiently  managed  concerns. 

October,  195$ 
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